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PLACEMENT OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND 
PROCEDURE 


Ouive N. LoeFFLer 


Placement Secretary, Public School Employment Service, Pittsburgh! 


In the conduct of a Junior Em- 
ployment Office, the basic element 
for success and perhaps the most 
important is the plan, or organiza- 
tion. In presenting such a plan I 
can offer no better suggestion than 
a brief discussion of the one we have 
in operation in Pittsburgh. There 
our field is not so extensive as in the 
larger cosmopolitan city. Neither 
do we have the problem of the small 
community. Rather, we lie some- 
what between the two in scope and 
endeavor. First, therefore, I may 
sketch the present Pittsburgh plan 
and the relationship of the cooper- 
ating agencies. In the second part 
of my paper, I shall attempt to out- 
line the main objectives of such a 
service and what should prove to be 
a successful scheme of placement 
office procedure. 

The Pittsburgh Plan 
in Pitts- 


The placement work 


burgh, under the direction of the 
Board of Education, is an integral 
part of the Vocational Guidance De- 
partment, the director of this de- 


partment being chairman of a central 
executive staff. Representatives 
from each field in the Vocational 
Guidance Department; namely, the 
Associate Superintendent of Schools 
whose province is vocational educa- 
tion and guidance, the official in 
charge of the Employment Service, 
one senior and one junior high 
school counselor, and the principal 
of the continuation school, serve as 
members of this staff, through the 
medium of which educational guid- 
ance within the schools and genera! 
guidance and placement within the 
employment offices are correlated. 

The two placement offices, one for 
those sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age and one for those fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, though closely 
associated in policy, are not so in 
proximity. The first office is located 

‘A comprehensive account of vocational 
guidance activities in the Pittsburgh public 
schools was given in the “Pittsburgh Num- 
ber” of The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
of February, 1926. Copies of this issue may 
be secured from the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of Harvard University at 25 cents 
each. 
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in an office building in the heart of 
the business district and the second, 
also situated in the downtown sec- 
tion, is strategically placed in the 
Continuation School in close coop- 
eration with the Compulsory At- 
tendance Office. By reason of this 
arrangement the coordination be- 
tween the job secured by the Place- 
ment Office and the training given 
in the Continuation School is strik- 
ingly apparent and permits of close 
follow-up after placement. 

In the fourteen to sixteen-year 
office, the two placement secretaries 
interview both parent and child 
after the child’s release from 
school. Home, environmental, and 
financial conditions investi- 
gated; school records are checked; 
and, if the child is found to be well 
equipped, personally inclined, and 
finances permit, he is urged to con- 
tinue school either on full or the 
part-time week about plan. In ad- 
dition advisable transfers to trade 
schools are arranged. If the situa- 
tion demands that the child go to 
work, a suitable position is found 
and later he is followed in school 
and on the job. Because of associa- 
tion with the Compulsory Attend- 
ance and Medical Departments 
much is learned of the applicant’s 
physical condition and necessary ad- 
justments are made. 

The department devoted to those 
sixteen to twenty-one, because of its 
office location is entirely diverced 
from school atmosphere. Here the 
counselors carefully study the jun- 
ior, test him as to fitness and quali- 
fications for desired work, give edu- 
cational, vocational, or social guid- 
ance, and plan adjustments. This 
office, working directly under the 
supervision of the public schools, 
has in addition close articulation 
with the Junior Division of the U. 
S. Employment Service. It carries 
out the ideals and policies of this 


service and reports weekly to Wash 
ington the detail of its operations 
Through this national coordination 
the placement office has a part in 
the solution of national problems 
such as occupational studies, part 
time and apprenticeship training, 
new adjustments in curriculums, 
“aiding the schools in assisting 
their charges to select and prepa: 
for some definite occupational r 
sponsibility,” “reducing labor turn 
over,” and making junior placement 
an essential part of the educationa 
structure, 
Coordination with the schools 
evidenced in two ways; first, by 
monthly joint meetings of high 


school counselors and executive and . 


placement staffs where problems a1 
clarified, guidance literature is dis 
cussed, and committees on researc 
work report their findings. Clos: 
cooperation is brought about in th: 
second place by bi-annual visits ot 
placement staff members to the high 


‘ schools for the purpose of advertis 


ing the central office and of giving 
inspirational guidance talks upon 
such matters as “Salesmanship of 
Personality”, “Development of Effi 
ciency on the Job”, etc. 

The chain of community contacts 
has a number of links. Persona! 
visits to employers both for new 
contacts and for follow up of th 
applicant, are made by members of 
the placement staffs. Through the 
medium of the Public Schools Rela 
tion Section of the Pittsburgh Per- 
sonnel Association, industry and the 
schools are interpreted to one an- 
other, and through committees on 
such problems as apprenticeship 
training members of industry are 
brought into close contact with the 
placement staffs. One of the most 
important and far reaching results 
in cofMmunity contact is accon 
plished by means of bulletins and 
advertising material sent to employ- 
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ers, made possible by the franking 
privilege extended through the co- 
operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The placement service is central- 
ized so that all schools may use it if 
they wish, but any high school pre- 
ferring to place its own graduates its 
encouraged to do so. The spirit in 
general, however, is one of hearty co- 
operation with the centralized serv- 
ice and reports of central place- 
ments are periodically made to the 
various high schools by the place- 
ment office. 

There is not time to cover the en- 
tire Pittsburgh Plan, as such, but a 
number of its details will be incor- 
porated in the following which | 
shall term, 


A Successful Scheme of Placement 
Office Procedure 

In mapping out a plan of place- 
ment procedure, it is essential, first 
of all, to determine the aims of such 
a service. The first objective is to 
serve the individual. We must as- 
sist him, whether graduate or drop- 
out, in the management of his prob- 
lems, be they personal, occupational, 
or educational. We must’ guide him 
from time to time through the pro- 
cesses of readjustment, help him 
meet and understand new situations, 
and assist him in interpreting his 
abilities to the best advantage 
toward a fulfillment of greater 
efficiency of the job. Finally, we 
must so supervise and follow him 
after placement that he will devel- 
ope a distinct “set” toward self- 
guidance and efficiency. This can be 
accomplished only through an un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with 
individual differences. The second 
objective is to serve the schools. 
Through field work, informational 
talks, and contacts with employers 
there can be established a strong 
link of understanding between the 


schools and industry, and assistance 
can be given in establishing a more 
intelligent program of education 
The third objective is to make an 
effort toward cooperation with all 
agencies, religious, civic, and social 
in order to serve the community at 
large. Having determined the ob- 
jectives the next step is their 
achievement, which can be accom 
plished through suitable location of 
the placement offices, adequate 
equipment, efficient personnel, school 
and community contacts, and right 
methods of interviewing 


Location and Equipment 


The ideal location of a placement 
office is in the center of the city with 
equal convenience to employer and 
home. That the fourteen to six- 
teen-year group should have an en 
vironment differing from the Junior 
group is obvious. The articulation 
of the younger group with the con- 
tinuation school is essential, but 
this association would prove detri- 
mental to growth of the junior 
work. Many juniors will hesitate 
to enter a school house as a part of 
the younger group. Again such a 
combination will tend to discourage 
employers from active interest in 
the junior work as it is difficult, at 
best, to make them realize that it 1s 
possible to secure workers of some 
efficiency from this group. 

The equipment of the offices has 
marked psychological value. The 
general tone and atmosphere, for in- 
stance, should be attractive. We are 
meeting individuals for the first 
time and must awaken in them fa- 
vorable response. It is the time at 
which we sell ourselves to each 
other and to do this effectively it is 
important that we lessen the 
strangeness of the first interview. 
By the general tone of the office and 
its appointments we can help the ap- 
plicant relax and relieve him of 
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some of the nervous strain of the 
waiting period. For this reason the 
rooms should be cheerful with light, 
attractive with reading matter, ap- 
propriate pictures, and charts, fitted 
with good furniture, and made in- 
formal and effective with plants and 
flowers. 

As a part of the equipment and in 
close cooperation with the place- 
ment staff there should be depart- 
ments of psychology, medical in- 
spection, compulsory attendance, 
and scholarship. The scholarship 
secretary may be a member of a 
cooperating social agency; better 
still, a visiting teacher who under- 
stands both the educational and so- 
cial side of a case. Her business 
would be to investigate requests, 
refer cases to the scholarship com- 
mittee, and keep follow-up records. 
Psychological and vocational test- 
ing may have to be done by the 
counselor as a part of the interview, 
but the ideal plan is to have such 
department equipped with experts 
as a part of the organization. 


Personnel and Organization 


The associations and duties of the 
personnel are important. The cen- 
tral staff, for instance, though not 
unwieldy should be adequate in 
numbers. Representatives of the 
central administration and the divi- 
sion of principals of senior and jun- 
ior high schools, commercial, indus- 
trial, and continuation schools, 
might be combined with members 
of industry from some such organ- 
ization as the Employers’ Associa- 
tion, and the findings of the staff 
should be interpreted at once to the 
placement staff that there might be 
no question concerning matters of 
policy. 

The Director of Placement whose 
province is, the organization, co- 
ordination, and direction of all 
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activities should occupy one of the 
placement offices. 

The counseling in the fourteen to 
sixteen-year group may be divided 
promiscuously among an adequate 
number of counselors and assist- 
ants, but one counselor may well de- 
vote his entire time to the develop- 
ment of a part-time cooperative 
plan for children who can be re- 
turned to a suitable school on this 
basis. 

In the sixteen to twenty-one-year 
office where individuals are more 
mature, problems more concrete, 
and adjustments somewhat more in- 
tricate, it is obvious that the coun- 
selor for the boys should be a man 
and for the girls a woman. Each 
will talk more freely to members of 
his own sex, and counselors will be 
intuitively aware of hidden impulses 
that might otherwise go unobserved. 

In order to do an efficient piece of 
work, to have adequate time for 
acquaintanceship with the individ- 
ual and his problems, to have oppor- 
tunity for contacts making for ex- 
perience and growth, the counselor 
must have ample time at his dis- 
posal. In other words, each coun- 
selor may well have an assistant 
whose duties will be routine in such 
matters as clerical work, answering 
telephone calls, and in addition act- 
ing as assistant interviewer at odd 
periods when the counselor is away 
from the desk. On the other hand, 
it does not seem wise, even in the 
large office to have a staff of clerks, 
so placed as to become a maze 
through the ranks of which the indi- 
vidual must pass, reaching the real 
interview in a dazed and nervous 
condition, 

If the size of the office warrants, 
there may be a reception room clerk 
to act as a sort of traffic officer, to 
keep things moving without con- 
fusion and to do stenographic work 
for the staff. From the hands of 
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|, 
such clerks the applicant should 
make immediate contact with the 


counselors, else the result to be ob- 
tained may be lost by an impersonal 
type of beginning. Should the size 
of the office not demand this clerk, 
the assistant counselors 

required to have steno- 


one of 
should be 
graphic ability. 


Community Articulations 


Placement work must have com- 
munity ‘cooperation. This may be 
carried on not only through con- 
tacts made by the placement staff 
and relations with industry, but also 
through the medium of a field work- 
er visiting offices and _ factories, 
gathering necessary data concern- 
ing conditions and employer atti- 
tudes, making job analyses, and co- 
operating closely with such an or- 
ganization as the Consumer’s 
League for the purpose of obtaining 
further information. Wide con- 
tacts can be made through member- 
ship in civic and business organiza- 
tions and through joint committee 
work with members of social and 
civic bodies. 

Up to this point, I have been pre- 
senting some of the possibilities in 
an organization controlled and 
directed solely by the public schools. 
I should like, however, to see the 
development of a public school serv- 
ice combined with the service of all 
agencies devoted to junior place- 
ment, in such manner, that the plan 
might become even more represen- 
tative of community centralization ; 
for example, there might be a com- 
bined office for the following organ- 
izations :—the public schools, both 
Federal and state services, type- 
writer agencies, accredited business 
and vocational schools, and all other 
agencies at present doing junior 


placement,’ with a department de- 
voted entirely to the unadjusted and 
under-privileged coming from social 
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agencies, and the whole financed by 


the combined effort of all those co 
operating and supplemented by 
private endowment 

There would then be a thoroughly 


centralized placement service, tr 
mendously efficient because of 
comprehensiveness, becau 
quate finances,’ and therefore fitted 
with adequate means to support effi 
cient scholarship and ress 


aartmentse Such a combined effort 


would develop a cl ng house fo 

all junior jobs throughout the city 

and employers would appreciate the 

short cut to service. It would t 

also to eliminate the 

office”, at presént a criminal waste 

of junior finances 

To further such an organ 

there could be an advisory | d 

composed of representatives of each 
he ith 


cooperating agency togetl 


one or two representatives from in 
dustry It would be understood 
however, that such a board would 
act in advisory capacity only, and 
each agency would retait its 
identity. 
Pro cedure Interz CTCMNG 

In serving the individual in the 
placement office it seen to me 
there are four definite steps in the 
procedure, which concern’ him 
First, there is a diagnosis of the sit- 


uation, following an analysis by way 
of interviews, testing, study of home, 
school, and employment experi 
ences, and a discussion of pr 
and interests. Second, there is 
counseling which seems necessary 
to a solution of problems. Third, 
there is suitable employment or an 
adjustment made for the applicant, 
and fourth, there is follow up after 
adjustment. 

The interview or analysis seems 
to me to have six definite stages: 
namely, the first appearance in the 
doorway of the office, the waiting 
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period, the filling in of the personal 
record, the giving of tests, the final 
discussion, and the adjustment. 
Time, however, does not permit me 
to more than touch upon these 
steps. 

The first glance one has of the 
fapplicant in the doorway, for in- 
stance, the general attitude, the ap- 
pearance, the approach, etc., are all 
enlightening. Because of the difh- 
culty of the waiting period, the pre- 
viously discussed environment of 
the reception room is important, as 
the type of reading matter which 
the applicant and the 
amount of interest and the concen- 
tration shown while reading, furnish 
a clue to personality. 

By permitting the applicant to fill 
in his own record card, after direc- 
tion is given, and quietly observing 
him while doing so, much can be 
learned concerning his grasp and 
ability to follow directions. While 
the counselor is giving these direc- 
tions, his attitude should be such 
that .a sympathetic understanding 
will arise at once, so that the appli- 
cant will be put at ease and inspired 
with confidence in the counselor as 
an advisor. The human side of in- 
terviewing is a large factor in ulti- 
mate success and should be carefully 
considered. The very attitude of 
the counselor may open wide the 
flood gates or close irretrievably the 
door to observation. Essential to 
the interviewer’s success are a 
thorough knowledge of junior psy- 
chology, a regard for individual dif- 
ferences, an objective attitude, and 
a keen sense of humor. 

The matter of vocational diagno- 
sis is an integral part of the inter- 
view, as is that of mental grasp and 
general intelligence. Aside from 
the Psychological Department which 
will furnish intelligence testing 


che 


facilities, the office may have a 
cumulative record card coming to 
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its files with every school drop-out 
or graduate, noting the I. Q., esti- 
mates of achievement, capacities, 
and attitudes toward work, and giv- 
ing in a bird’s eye view over a peri- 
od of years educational and social 
progress, mental grasp, and personal 
qualities. 

Unless some one 
signed the duty of vocational te: 
ing, the counselor shouldbe equipped 
to give tests in stenography, typing, 
filing, and trade tests. These tests 
should be based on scientific princi 
ples and given with an understand 
ing of psychological methods. 

Through friendly conversation 
and discussion and by finding a point 


person is as 


of interest, the interviewer can 
learn of ambitions, ideals, sports 
pastimes, and _ intellectual inte: 


ests, all of which are essential t 
analysis. Through a discussion « 

problems and plans, the interviewe: 
may discover abilities and attitudes 
and the applicant should by this 
time be able, through self-analysis, 
to ably assist the counselor in th: 
solution of problems. He may show 
on the other hand, such lack of 
grasp that the counselor may make 
a fairly sure deduction. The inter- 
viewer may find himself enmeshed in 
far reaching social and economic 
problems, but he can at least point 
the way, and make the proper con 
tacts. 

The final adjustment to the job 
makes it essential to have at hand 
the analyses and job specifications 
made possible by the field worker 
and counselor contacts. Appreciat- 
ing thoroughly the conditions of the 
job, and understanding the appli- 
cant’s possibilities, it is the time for 
bringing the two together. 

Service to the individual is not in- 
dicated by the number of placements 
made, but by the quality of adjust- 
ment, the type of service given, and 
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the measure of human understanding. 

Follow up is exceedingly import- 
ant. It is the method by which we 
check the success of our guidance 
and in addition it binds together the 
triangle of applicant, employer, and 
placement office in a more complete 
understanding and greater service 
to our young people. 

The office hour schedule is im- 
portant. If the counselor must in- 
terview all day without cessation, 
little else can be accomplished and 
difficult cases which arise each day 
and need special attention will re- 
main unadjusted until it is perhaps 
too late. 

If it is possible to arrange such a 
program, a half-day field time plan, 
in which the counselor is free to 
make his own schedule, will not only 
permit of all kinds of employer visit- 
ing but will allow the counselor to 
accept without hesitation requests 
to make contacts in the schools, 
to talk before civic bodies, and give 
opportunity for committee meetings 
with social agencies and business 
organizations of which the counsel- 
or should be a part. In fact, this 
time may be used for a variety of 
duties resulting in placement service 
growth. 

Field work given to employer 
contacts is of utmost value. The 
counselor must “feel” the job to pre- 
sent it fairly; haphazard reference 
to jobs is unjust. “Field work will 
eliminate blind placement so often 
made possible from too much de- 
pendence upon phone conversation 
and close desk schedules.” We must 
study industry to understand its re- 
quirements and we must follow up 
after placement to learn how well 
we are meeting these requirements. 

This half-day field time plan may 
enable us to carry out another im- 
portant plan for development, that 
of actually working part-time, oc- 
casionally in department stores, fac- 
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tory and small office positions, thus 
gaining a first hand working know- 
ledge of the jobs. It will permit of 
“listening in” on high school coun- 
selor’s conferences and in turn make 
room for high school counselors 
working in the Placement Office, 
thus bringing about the invaluable 
and close cooperation we all need 
in placement service 

Accessory measures in placement 
office procedure are essential to 
growth and should not be neglected 
Counselors may keep eternally busy 
writing pamphlets such as are in use 
in Pittsburgh, for example, “Your 
Part and Our Part in Placement”, 
“Hints and Helps for the Successful 
Worker,” and “Do’s and Don'ts for 
Girls”, and in making charts and 
advertising materials 

Evening and late afternoon open- | 
ing hours once a week for confer 
ence will increase the applicant’s 
faith in the value of the office as a 
place for adjustment and will open 
the way to opportunities for greater 
service to the community 


CHARM OF THE FARM 

The ardent devotion to country 
life by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the United 
States Bureau of Education, and the 
skilful and inspiring specialists, of 
whom Mabel Carney of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1s the 
acknowledged leader, is bearing 
fruit in royal fashion. A study of 
two thousand boys and girls on 
farms discovers that 95 per cent of 
both boys and girls like the farm 
and want to stay on the farm. Rea- 
sons most commonly cited as to why 
they like the country are the asso- 
ciation with plants, animals and na- 
ture in general; healthiness of coun- 
try life; the kind of work done on 
the farm, and recreations of the 
country.—Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton, December 6, 1926. 
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THE PERMANENCE OF THE VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS’ 


E. EarLte FRANKLIN, Ph. D. 


Modern education tending 
more and more to take into consid- 
eration the interests of the pupils. 
Before these interests can be used 
significantly, they must be evalu- 
ated. Probably the most important 
factor involved in this evaluation is 
that of permanence. Is the average 
pupil variable and uncertain in his 
interests, or is he reasonably con- 
sistent? The object of the present 
investigation is to study the per- 
manence of the vocational interests 
of junior high school pupils. Some 
1500 entering (Class 7B) junior high 
school pupils in Baltimore, Md., 
were required, in December, 1922, to 
name the one occupation that they 
would most like to enter. In the 
course of the next year, three fol- 
low-up questionnaires were filled 
out by the pupils,—the first in May, 


1923; the second in October, 1923: 
and the third in December, 1923. 
The results from these four in- 


quiries were tabulated for the pur- 
pose of showing the percentages of 
the pupils who were still adhering 
to their original choices at the sev- 
eral testing times. 

At the beginning of the investiga- 
tion, all of the pupils were given two 
intelligence tests,—the Mentimeter 
and the Illinois. The intelligence 
quotients secured from these two 
tests were averaged, and the pupils 
classified according to these average 
I. Q.’s. The pupils were divided 
into five groups according to their 
I. Q.’s, the composition of the 
groups being as follows: 


The highest decile. 

The second and third highest deciles. 
The middle four deciles. 

The third and second lowest deciles. 
The lowest decile. 


All of the results are given in terms 
of these groups. They include 1467 
pupils,—759 girls and 708 boys. The 
distribution showed that the boys of 
the group were decidedly superior 
to the girls in general intelligence 

A fifteen-fold occupational! classi 
fication was worked out as follows 
Agriculture, manufacturing, me- 
chanical industries, transportation, 
trade, public service, engineers, 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, enter 
tainers and artists, other profession- 
al service, domestic and personal 
service, clerical service, and n 
choice. 

The tabulation of the results from 
the original questionnaire showed 
that slightly more than half of the 
boys’ choices fell in the professional 
groups, but that professional choices 
were much less frequent among 
boys of low intelligence than among 
those of high intelligence. Nearly 
one-fourth of the boys chose me 
chanical industries. If these choices 
are studied by groups, it is found 
that their frequency varies inverse- 
ly with the degree of intelligence 
Trade, clerical service, and general 
service were much less popular and 
their selection seemed to bear no 
definite relationship to the degree 
of intelligence. Half of the girls 
chose clerical work, forty-one per 
cent made professional selections. 
Nearly three-fourths of those with 
professional ambitions wished to be 
teachers. The following table shows 
the relationships of these choices to 
intelligence : 


No. 8, copyright by The Johns Hopkins 
Press, November, 1924. Used by special 
arrangement with the author. 
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Table One 

Percentage of Percentage of 

girls choosing girls choosing 
teaching. clerical work. 


1. Highest decile.................. 43 21 
2. Second and third............ 37 37 
3. Middle four..................... 30 50 
4. Eighth and ninth............ 19 60 


The higher her intelligence, the 
more likely is a girl to choose 
teaching ; the lower her intelligence, 
the more likely is she to choose 
clerical work. 

In order that percentages of per- 
manency might be derived, the data 
were tabulated in double-entry 
tables, each table indicating the re- 
lationship of the pupils’ interests at 
two questionnaire periods. For the 
period extending from December, 
1922, to May, 1923 (one semester), 
the percentages of permanency were 
formed as follows: 


65.7% 


For the period extending from May 
to October, the summer vacation, 
the following results were secured: 


82.0% 
77.8% 


Apparently pupils’ choices are much 
less subject to change during the 
summer vacation than they are dur- 
ing a period of similar length spent 
in school. For the period extending 
from December to October the per- 
centages were as follows: 


71.4% 
60.1% 
Total Group 66.1% 


For the entire year of the study, the 
permanency is represented by the 
following percentages : 


70.8% 
61.6% 
Total Group 66.7% 


The most striking fact revealed 
by these results is the remarkable 


constancy of the percentage of pet 
manency. Further we may note 
that the boys’ percentage is always 
lower than that of the girls. This 
condition is probably explained by 
the fact that the girls’ choices are 
restricted to far fewer of the occu 
pational groups than are the boys’ 
A greater number of 
choices mean finer gradations. Fir 
gradations permit easier tr: 
Easier transfer means diminished 
permanence. However, each suc 
cessive period reduces the margin of 
difference between the sexes. For 
the first period this difference is 
14.5; for the last, it is 9.2 per cent 
The percentage for the entire group 
tends to increase slightly as time 
goes on. Study of the several decile 
groups separately reveals no defi finite 
relationship between permanen » of 
choice and degree of intelligence 

During the year through which 
the study extended, 25 per cent, or 
365 of the pupils were eliminated 
from school. What causes had led to 
these eliminations? Three factors, 
economic pressure, inteJligence, in 
terest,—seem worthy of investiga- 
tion. Economic pressure undoubt 
edly exacts a certain toll, for three- 
fifths of the pupils eliminated are 
boys. However, since a_ boy’s 
chances of remaining in school dur 
ing the year are 87 per cent as good 
as a girl’s, the economic factor is 
evidently the most potent eliminat- 
ing force. In order that the rela- 
tionship of intelligence to elimina- 
tion might be studied, the pupils 
were divided into three groups: 
(1) the highest 30 per cent, (2) the 
middle 40 per cent, and (3) the low- 
est 30 per cent. 

The first two groups show a com- 
paratively low percentage of elimin 
ation, but the lowest 30 per cent of 
the pupils provides 60 per cent of 
the eliminations, or twice as much 
as would be expected if intelligence 
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were a negligible factor. A boy in the 
highest group is two and one-half 
times as likely to stay in school as a 
girl in the lowest group. Hence, 
mature ability is a very significant 
causative factor. The original voca- 
tional choices of the pupils involved 
were studied in order that the part 
that interest plays in elimination 
might be learned. Among the boys 
with professional interests, less than 
20 per cent were eliminated ; among 
those with non-professional inter- 
ests, the eliminations amounted to 
44 per cent. Among the girls the 
story is similar: 12 per cent of the 
girls with professional ambitions 
were eliminated as against 26 per 
cent of those who expressed non- 
professional choices. A lofty inter- 
est holds the pupil in school. Un- 
doubtedly a child’s success and in- 
terest in his junior high school work 
constitute a more reliable index of 
his “staying powers” than does the 
economic standing of his family. 
Are the interests expressed by 
these pupils of practical value? Do 
they aid the pupils in their making 
of decisions? In the Baltimore jun- 


ior high schools there are three 
courses,—the academic, the com- 
mercial, and the industrial. At the 


beginning of his second half-year of 
junior high work, each pupil must 
select one of these courses. Choos- 
ing his course constitutes the most 
important decision that the average 
pupil has to make during his junior 
high career. Do the pupils gener- 
ally select that course which will 
best fit them to attain success in 
their favorite vocations? In order 
that this question might be an- 
swered tables of correspondence, 
showing which course would best 
prepare for entrance into each class 
of vocation listed in the fifteen-fold 
table, were worked out. It was 
found that 92.2 per cent of the pupils 
selected the logical course as the 
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preparation for entrance into their 
chosen vocation. 

What is the relationship of inter- 
est to ability? An answer to this 
question is here sought in just one 
occupational group and the criterion 
is necessarily of doubtful value. The 
clerical group, being consistently 
the largest one, is used. Further, 
the I. E. R. Clerical Test, designed 
for the purpose of predicting clerical 
ability, had been taken by all the 
pupils. Those pupils who consist- 
ently adhered to clerical interests 
were selected for the study. The 
group chosen included 145 pupils 
Their general intelligence averaged 
six points below the average for the 
entire larger group of which they 
were a part. However, on the cleri 
cal test, they averaged 47.5 against 
37.5 for the larger group. Further, 
in their three commercial sub 
jects, —typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and commercial arithmetic, — they 
achieved satisfactorily high grades 
as 8B pupils. There seems to be a 
very marked relationship between 
the interests and the abilities of 
these pupils. 

Do pupils of a given level of in- 
telligence tend to select any particu- 
lar vocation? The following table 
shows the average intelligence of 
the pupils choosing each vocational! 
group (except those occupations 
attracting ten or less pupils): 


Table Two 
Occupational Median 
Group I. Q. 

120 
Entertainers and Artists 
Mechanical Industries. 106 


This table permits us to conclude 
that the pupils choosing those voca- 
tions that require lengthy and ex- 
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acting school preparation are those 
who are most capable mentally. 


Conclusions 


1. Intelligence ratings form an 
effective basis for grouping pupils 
so that their vocational preferences 
may be investigated from the view- 
point of vocational guidance. 

2. Vocational guidance, to be ef- 
fective, must be commenced at the 
beginning of the junior high school 
period. 

3. The vocational interests of 
junior high school pupils show a 
very high degree of permanence 
over a period of at least one year,— 
and that a critical one. Two chil- 
dren out of every three have the 
same preference at the end of the 
period as they had at the beginning. 

4. Vocational interests are more 
subject to change while the children 
are in school than while they are on 
vacation. 

5. The girls’ choices are more 
permanent than the boys. This dif- 
ference is due to the greater re- 
striction of occupational oppor- 
tunities for girls. However, as time 
goes on, the margin of difference is 
steadily decreased. 

6. Permanency is markedly high- 
er when the choice is uncontrolled 
than when it is controlled. 

7. The gross distribution of vo- 
cational choices among the several 
occupational groups is practically 
constant for the four periods 
studied. 

8. In the junior high school, eco- 
nomic pressure is evidently not 
nearly so important a cause of pupil 
elimination as has been generally 
claimed. Two other factors,—in- 
telligence and interest,—must be 
considered prepotent. The children 
whose mental capacity is below the 
average furnish twice as large a per- 
centage of withdrawals as they 
should do if intelligence were a 


junior high 


negligible factor. Children with 
non-professional interests are more 
than twice as likely to be eliminated 
as are those with professional inte 
ests. 

9. The vocational interests ex 
pressed by the pupils are vital and 
practical. They function almost pe 
fectly in enabling the pupils to mak« 
the most important decision of th 
school careers, the 
selection of their courses. 

10. The special study of the cler 
ical pupils shows that the intere 
expressed are closely correlate 
with successful school work 

11. The pupils who adhere t 
clerical interests make much high 
scores on a prognostic clerical te 
than the larger, unselected group of 
which they are a part, although they 
are of lower general ability than the 
larger group. 

12. The relationship between the 
results secured from the I. E. R 
Clerical test and success in clerica 
studies seems to grow closer as the 
pupils get further along in their 
studies. 

13. Degree of intelligence and 
degree of permanency are apparent 
ly unrelated. 

14. The pupils who wish to enter 
vocations that require a more or less 
lengthy and rigorous educational 
preparation have higher intelligence 
than those who decide otherwise 

15. Among the girls the follow 
ing relationships obtain: The lowe 
the intelligence, the more likely one 
is to select clerical work ; the higher 
the intelligence, the more likely one 
is to select teaching: and, the higher 
the intelligence, the more likely on 
is to choose some vocation other 
than these two. © 

16. The occupational field open 
to the average girl is much narrow- 
er than that open to the average 
boy. The girl’s interests are also 
much more restricted. These facts 
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must be taken into consideration in 
administering vocational guidance 
and vocational education. Our aim 
in vocational education should be to 
recognize the differences between 
boys and girls in interests and atti- 
tudes by dealing with them in dif- 
ferent ways for the purpose of pre- 
serving such differences and foster- 
ing them. Vocational information 
courses for girls should be separate 
from those for boys. The two prob- 
lems are entirely different. If the 
distribution of girls’ choices were to 
be superimposed upon that of boys’ 


choices the percentage of identity 
would be but 20 per cent; that is, 
the interests of but one boy in five 
would be adequately considered in a 
course designed to meet the needs 
and interests of girls, and vice versa 
A compromise would not solve the 
problem; the disparity is too great 
A recognition of sex differences in 
respect to interests and opportuni- 
ties must be the basis for the or- 
ganization of effective vocational 
information courses and for guid- 
ance arising therefrom. 


A STUDY IN THE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS 


KATHERINE WoopRUFF 


Employment Director, Young Women’s Christian Association, Randolph, New Yor? 


The local Chapter of the American 
Association of University Women 
and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Oklahoma City have 
recently given a Vocational Ques- 
tionnaire to 1590 high school girls. 
Because of the splendid codperation 
given by the school officials and 
teachers the questionnaires were 
carefully filled out and the results 
seem quite indicative of the general 
tendencies of our young girls of to- 
day. The form of the questionnaire 
was made as simple as possible so 
that it could be easily filled out in a 
fifteen minute period: 


Father’s 
If mother is working outside of 
home, state kind of work.......... 
Do you intend to (a) finish high 


(c) take business training?........ 


Have you ever worked outside of 
your home for pay?...... Kind of 


you will do for a living?...... State 
Did you reach 
your decision by (a) Influence of 
parents? (b) teacher? (c) reading? 


Following the above questions 
was a list of 137 occupations. The 
girls were asked to check all things 
which they would like to do. The 
results are as follows: 


Music 676 
Dancing 520 
Typewriting 499 
Stenography 383 Psychology 49 
Acting 378 Photography 47 
Preferred Movie 62 Traveling Sales- 
Preferred Stage 144 woman 44 
Art 374 Waitress 43 
Drawing 365 Jewelry Work 42 
Teaching 338 Museum Work 41 
Dressmaking 315 Physiology 40 
Expression 294 Architecture 38 
Costume Design- Personnel Work 35 

ing 280 Civil Service 34 
Painting 265 Advertising 33 
Homemaker 256 Floriculture 33 
Bookkeeping 243 Zoology 31 
Physical Educa- Sculpture 30 

tion 228 Dietetics 30 


Chemistry 52 
Banking and Fi- 
nance 51 


Secre 
Educ 
\ Libra 
t Nurs 
Inter 

Child 
Desig 
Cashi 

Y. W 
Math 
4% Hom 
Be 

Rad 
Bibl 

| Auth 
Repo 

1 

Flor 
. Teleg 
Re lig 
Play: 
| Comr 
Story 
Work.......:... Howleag?....... 
Have you determined what work _ 
Botar 
Bu 

Cart 

Chur 
Wind 

i 

Play 

A 

Fit 

Polic 

Milly 

Aces 
Biole 
Law 
Filin 
Publ: 
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mer 
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Secretarial work 226 Proof Reading 29 
Education 224 Crafts 27 
Library work 220 Sanitation 25 
Nursing 218 R 
Interior Decora- ] ul 
tor 196 Phar 


Childcare, Teach- hting, Stage 22 
ing 190 Medical Mission- 

Designing 181 ary 21 

Cashier 166 Linguistics 21 

Y. W. C. A. 161 Auditing 21 

I 


Mathematics 155 Employment work 20 
lome Economics 151 Credits and Collec- 
Seauty Operator 147 tions 20 
Radio 147 Politics 20 
sible Teacher 141 Textiles 20 
Author 140 loy Maker 20 
Saleswoman 138 ( Work 18 
Reporter, News- Philosophy 16 

paper 136 1 1 16 
F] t 131 | ing 16 
Economics 117 Vocational Guidance 15 
Telegraph Opera Bacter gy 15 

tor 116 Hotel M rement 15 


Religious Educa nspector 15 


ial Art 110 Work 13 
Storv-telling Pr ‘ 1? 
essional 10¢ Ty Teacher 12 


Missionary Work 105 Real Estate 12 
t+ 


Anin Raising 94 Pp nalvsis 11 
Bot 91 I » 1] 
Br Adm B rs 10 
Of) H Iture 10 

Car neo ON Drafting 9 
Clet 1 Work &8 D ry Corrective 
Scenario Writer 85 Children 9 
Churct cretarv Q? Canv ssing 9 
W low Trimming 80 Bibliographi work 8 
I ler Importi 

Ing 78 \t r Tics 7 
PI Production 76 Arcl logv 5 
Science 72 Mental'v defective, 
Astronomy 68 Education of 6 
Fditorial work 66 Microbiology 4 
Policewoman 66 Veterinary Medicine 4 
Millinery 65 Extension, rural 4 
Accountine 65 Anthronoloey 2 


Biolow Fuge nies 1 

Law 57 Statistics 1 

Filing 56 Occupational the- 

Public Hea'th 54 rapy 0 

Medicine 53 Ceramics 0 

Cafeteria and Tea Factory Machine 
Room Director 53 Operator 0 


The above lists, we consider 
merely as a list of interests. Be- 
cause 676 girls checked music, it does 
not mean that nearly that number 
wish to follow it as a full-time pro- 
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fession. Most of these girls will, 
however, give it quite a bit of their 
time. To better illustrate the idea 
of interests, take the individual 
questionnaire of a girl who has 
checked accounting, business admin 
istration, costume designing, st 

tics, interior decoration, mathema- 
tics, and nurse. At first glance, one 


might say that she will certainly be 


a Jack-of-all-trades, but further 
consideration shows that th girl 
has a mathematical mind, and she 
also has many of the interests of a 
home-maker. She m 


ful in either or both occu 


not be hurried into a d I 
life work unless she h: d 
ing qualifications 1 ecial 
line Most girls ! ed in 
countle things. We n, | evel 
usually tell from an extensive | y 
used hers what type of n { 
has whe he rentinic, 
artistic, literary, etc Then we can 
help her to choose subjects in school 
more distinctly related to the type 
of work in which she will probably 


be most successful 

| interviewed a girl who was 
graduating this year fron oh 
school in a small town, and 1 lann ng 
to take up a nursing course imm«¢ 
diately following her graduation. 
She was an orphan, and knowing 
that she must be self-supporting, 
she had been influenced to take all 
the business courses that could be 
crowded into her schedule. TI 
she suddenly realized she didn’t like 
that kind of work and decided to t: 
nursing. She had not had 
course in science. Any scien 
course would have helped her in het 
nursing, or might have shown her 
that she was not fitted for nursing 
Instead, she was blundering on from 
one thing to another, with no guide 
as to what she might be most su 
cessful in doing. 
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We tried to include in this list of 
interests, some occupations that 
girls might never think of, as for 
instance, jewelry work, toy maker, 
book binder, corrective dentistry for 
children, or florist. Such a list al- 
ways includes many surprises, ac- 
cording to one’s own point of view. 
Some people will be surprised at 
these Policewoman, 66; 
animal raising, 94; medical mission- 
aries, 21; hotel management, 15. The 
increased interest in beauty culture 
is Shown by 147 beauty operators. A 
comparison of the sciences shows a 
wide variance of interest: Botany, 
9] > biology, 60: chemistry, 52: phy- 
siology, 40 : physics, 13. Certainly 
physics not seem to be a 
woman’s science. There is no ma- 
terial for the alarmist when only 62 
girls are interested in becoming mo- 
tion picture actresses. To the scep- 
tics who cry, “What ails our 
youth?” let us draw attention to the 
256 homemakers. Or let them com- 
pare 85 scenario writers with 141 
Bible teachers. This high school 
girl is not especially interested in 
Woman’s Rights. Only 20 checked 
politics. She is interested, however, 
in doing something, in becoming 
self-supporting, for we have in typ- 
ing 499; stenographers, 383, and 
bookkeeping, 243. 

She is a healthy normal person. 
interested in games; (228 chose 
physical education), interested in 
art, and music, in general; and 
usually specifically interested in 
some one thing, even though it be 
as prosaic as bee-keeping. 

We have not in the past made a 
great effort to direct her thinking, 
but the many marriages of girls of 
this age makes us realize that if 
some girls are old enough to assume 
the responsibilities of a home, their 
sisters are also old enough to give 
some definite thought to their future 
work. 


ngures: 


does 
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We should train and are training 
our girls more and more for home- 
making, but when we consider the 
number of married girls and widows 
who must be wholly or partially 
self-supporting, to say nothing of 
the unmarried girls, we begin to 
realize that every girl must be fitted 
for other vocations besides that of 
a homemaker. 

To return to the first part of the 
questionnaire, we find that the 1590 
questionnaires are divided into the 
following classes: Senior, 20 per 
cent; junior, 18 per cent; sopho- 
more, 22 per cent; and freshman 
(Junior High School), 40 per cent. 

Only nine per cent of the parents 
were not American. The fathers 
were divided occupationally into: 
Business men, 62 per cent; laborers, 
24 per cent; and professional men, 
14 per cent. Eleven per cent of the 
mothers were working outside of 
the home, engaged in thirty-two dif- 
ferent occupations : 


Cafeteria and cook 27 Advertising 2 
Factory and Laun- Auditor 1 
dry 27 Credit manager 1 

Saleslady, clerks 17 Oil business 1 
Teacher 12 Interior decorator | 
Nurse 12 Dean of girls 1 
General office 10 Librarian 1 
Bookkeeper 8 Canvassing 1 
Domestic work 7 Traveling 1 
Beauty operator 7 Police matron 1 
Seamstress 7 Electro therapeutics | 
Stenographer 6 Social case work 1 
Secretary 5 Music store 1 
Doctor 4 Hosiery shop 1 
Millinery 3 Check room 1 
Telephone operator 3 E‘evator operator | 
Cashier 2 

Then the questions regarding the 
girls’ plans for their education. 98 
per cent intend to finish high 
school; 79 per cent intend to go to 
college; 25 per cent intend to take 
business training, with four per cent 
intending to go to college and also 


take business training. One per 


cent intend to take business train- 
ing without finishing high school. 
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The good results from the great Beauty operator 7 Dancing 4 
Printing shop 1 Dancing teacher 2 


effort that has been put forth to 
keep young people in school are very 
apparent when only two per cent of 


the girls say they 
finish high school. 


y are not going to 


Nineteen per cent of the girls had 
worked outside of their homes for 


pay. 


There are fourteen outstand- 


ing lines of work they had done: 


Salesgirls 124 

Care of children 38 

Clerical 36 

Domestic 31 

Stenography, book 
keeping, typing 13 

Teaching (dancing 
music, etc.) 11 


Doctor's office 9 
Cafe 5 

Cashier 4 
Canvassing 4 
Library 3 
Telephone 2 


Miscellaneous 17 


The next question asked if they 


had determined 


what 
would do for a living. 


work they 
Forty-four 


per cent of the girls had come to a 


decision and two 
choices. 
who had 


per cent had two 


According to classes, those 
made 


decisions were 


divided as follows: 


Senior 54 per cent 
Junior 39 per cent 


Sophomore 54 per cent 
Freshman 35 per cent 


The following list of the occupa- 
tions they had chosen, is loosely 
grouped into the occupations relat- 
ing to business, teaching, the arts, 
the sciences, and miscellaneous pur- 


suits: 


Stenographer 193 

Bookkeeper 23 

Bookkeepe r and 
Stenographer 12 

Secretary 21 

Office work 16 

Business and com- 
mercial 8 

Court reporter 1 

Law clerk 1 

Bank work 3 

Cashier 1 

Sales 4 

Gift shop 2 

Florist 1 

Traveling sales- 
woman 1 


Spanish, correspond- 

Spanish, interpreter 1 

Spanish, stenog- 
rapher 1 

Journalist 9 

Newspaper reporter 4 

Librarian 10 

Poet 2 

Author 11 

Art Teacher 7 

Artist 4 

Commercial art 3 

Interior decorator 13 

Stage decorator 1 

Cartooning 1 

Designing 2 


Teaching, general 152 Toe-dancing teach- 
Teaching, special: er 1 
Penmanship 2 Dramatic art teach 
History 4 er 5 
Languages 6 Dramatics 2 
Kindergarten 8 Play production 1 
Commercial 1 Actress 1 
Expression 5 Chen 2 
Pianist 8 Laboratory worker 1 
Pipe organist 2 Pharmacy 2 
Singer 5 Missionary 6 
Violinist 6 Relig work 2 
Musician 27 Y.W.C.A. 1 
Home economics 9 Traveling for gov 
Dietetics 2 ernment 1 
Dressmaking 2 Welfare worker 1 
Millinery 1 Physic rector 21 
Care ot children ] Architect 1 
Home maker 1 La 5 
Nursing 1 Flor ture | 
Physician 1 Elects Engineer 1 
Medical missionary 1 Civ er 2 
Bacteriologist 1 G l 


[It is worth while to compare this 
list of chosen occupations with the 
list of interests previously given. A 
study of the individual girls could be 
made to see how many have chosen 
their vocations with a view to 
economic advancement, rather than 
personal interest. 

The last questions related to the 
factors which had most influenced 
them in their choice of a vocation. 
Forty-seven per cent had made their 
decision because of influence of their 
parents, twenty-eight per cent be- 
cause of influence of reading, and 
twenty-two per cent because of in- 
fluence of teachers. 

By giving a questionnaire of this 
type to the girl during each year 
of her high school course, her tal- 
ents could be closely studied and far 
better guidance given her. What 
girls decide to do at this period, 
usually determines their whole fu- 
ture life. They need the advice of 
the best minds of our age. 

In this scientific age, we should 
no lonyer leave it to mere chance to 


Telegraph operator 5 Designing, costume 3 


determine the choice of occupations. 
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GIRL SCOUT MERIT 


BADGE PROGRAM TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


S. Etta McALLISTER 


Independence, Missouri 


“The Girl Scout Movement had 
its birth in Savannah, Georgia, in 
March, 1912, under the name ‘Girl 
Guides’. Mrs. Juliette Low, the 
founder, received her inspiration 
from the Girl Guide Movement in 
England under the leadership of Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. Realizing 
the attractiveness and opportunities 
of such a program, and realizing the 
tremendous future of the move- 
ment, with the active and friendly 
coéperation of the Baden-Powells, 


she brought the idea across the 
waters to her own country. In 1915 


National Headquarters were estab- 
lished in Washington, D. C., and the 
name changed to Girl Scouts. In 
1916 National Headquarters were 
moved to New York, and the meth- 
ods and standards of what was 
plainly to be a nation-wide organ- 
ization became established on a 
broad, practical basis. The National 
Conventions every year increase in 
size and scope, showing a larger and 
more enthusiastic body of delegates 
and a public more interested in this 
steadily growing army of girls and 
young women who are learning in 
the happiest way how to combine 
patriotism, outdoor activities of 
many kinds, skill in every branch of 
domestic science, and high stand- 
ards of community service. 

“Every side of the girl’s nature is 
brought out and developed by en- 
thusiastic captains, who direct the 
games and other forms of activi- 


ties, encourage team work and fair 
play, thereby giving social training. 
Schools and churches everywhere 
are cooperating eagerly with this 
great educational movement which, 


they realize, adds something to the 
life of the growing girl that they 
have not been able to supply. Col 
leges and universities are offering 
courses in Scoutcraft for would-be 
captains. Prominent citizens in 
every part of the country are iden- 
tifying themselves with the local 
councils, in an advisory and helpful 
capacity. At present 104,359 girls 
and more than 8,767 captains and 
lieutenants represent the original 
little troop in Savannah, surely a 
satisfying result for the Founder 
and First President, when she real- 
izes what a potential ideal she has 
transplanted from the Mother Coun 
try!" 

The greatest value in this Girl 
Scout work lies in its relation to the 
girl’s vocational outlook, the inter- 
est the Merit Badges create and dis- 
cover in the activities that help her 
to render intelligent service to home 
and community. Training in various 
activities which enables her to de- 
termine her fitness and capacity for 
each particular line of endeavor 
helps her to form a definite, rea- 
soned opinion on this question of 
vocation; in short, helps her to do 
better the desirable things of life, 
the things she will do anyway. 

There is a close, definite relation- 
ship between the Merit Badge Pro- 
gram and vocational guidance. The 
list of various Merit Badge tests is 
numerous (there being fifty-two in 
all) and comprehensive, thereby af- 
fording a wide range of choice on 

1 Scouting for Girls. Official Handbook 
of the Girl Scouts. Published by The Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 189 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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the part of the girl. For purposes 
of discussion the tests are placed in 
eleven groups as follows: 


I. Puysicat Dever- VI. Woopcrart 


OPMENT 1, Pioneer 
1. Health Winner 2. Pathfinder 
2. Health Guardian 
3 Athlete VII. Activities oF 
4. Dancer Motor CoorDINATION 
5. Horsewoman 1. Handy Woman 
§. Swimmer 2. Craftsman 
7. Sailor 3. Electrician 
4. Photographer 
. 5. Signale 
HI. Scour Am 6 
1. First Aid > Cyclist 
2. Child Nurse 
3. Home Nurse =a 
VIIL. Scout Neiu- 
III. Home Duties BOR 
1. Homemaker 1. Citizen 
2. Laundress 2. Economist 
3. Cook 3. Business Woman 
4. Needlewoman 
5. Dressmaker IX. Fine Arts 
6. Hostess 1. Musician 
7. (canner 2. Bugler 
&. Milliner 3. Drummer 
4. Artist 
NATURALIS 
IV ATURALIST Lrverary ABILITY 
1. Flower Finder 1. Scholz : 
& Zoologist > 
scribe 
3. Bird Finder 
4, 3. Interpreter 
4. Star Gazer 4] iy 
4. Journalist 
5. Rock Tapper 
XI. Scour ENTEr- 
V. Lanp Scout TAINER 
1. Gardener 1. Musician, 
2. Farmer listed above 
3. Dairy Maid 2. Dancer, listed above 
4. Bee Keeper 3. Hostess, listed above 


Surely from this wide range of 
subjects even the most versatile in- 
terests may be satisfied. 

Each group, and individual test 
within its group, prepares one for 
living, nay even more, affords real 
living at the present time. For ex- 
ample, take the Health Winner 
Badge which consists of keeping 
certain fundamental health habits 
for three months such as good pos- 
ture, daily exercise in the open air 
for at least twenty minutes, get the 
required amount of sleep with win- 
dows open, drink at least six glasses 
of water daily, eat no sweets be- 


tween meals, cleanliness of body by 
frequent bathing and elimination, 
brushing teeth, washing hair, care of 
eyes, care of feet on a hike, and 
effects of hot and of cold baths 
These habits and knowledge are 
worth while to the girl at the pres- 
ent time and are worth while for 
her mother to know and to have 

These tests provide ideal elements 
for situations in later life, as is 
found in the First Aid test where the 
girl learns what to do and what not 
to do in an emergency which may 
occur at any time of one’s life. She 
learns how to treat shock, which is 
the fundamental knowledge prere- 
quisite to an emergency; how and 
when to apply stimulants; how to 
put on a sling; how to bandage head, 
arm, hand, leg, etc.; what to do for 
bruises, sprains, fractures; how to 
treat wounds, burns, sunstroke, 
apoplexy, drowning, electric shock, 
gas accidents; how to administer 
the Schaefer method of resuscita- 
tion. 

In the Merit Badge Tests the mo- 
tives prompting work predominate 
over school motives because the 
school fails to make adequate use of 
such motives. The one in which we 
clearly see this is that of the desire 
to be in the great out-of-doors, to 
hear the warble of the birds, see the 
unfolding of the blossoming flowers, 
observe the habits of the wild crea- 
tures of wood and dale, note the 
varieties of rocks and strata near the 
surface, then on clear nights to fol 
low with the eye the stars and con- 
stellations in their pathless journeys 
across the heavens. All these are 
done in passing the tests as flower 
finder, zoologist, bird hunter, star 
gazer, and rock tapper. It might be 
well to consider the test for flower 
finder more in detail. For this the 
scout collects and correctly names 
fifty wild flowers, names. and de- 
scribes twenty cultivated plants in 
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her community, and is able to recog- 
nize ten weeds. Thus she may make 
the home more attractive, and even 
be preparing for a vocation in flori- 
culture. 

A girl enjoys many advantages by 
being a scout which otherwise could 
not be hers. With her companions 
she profits by working for the Pio- 
neer Badge by learning the use of a 
saw, an axe, and a hatchet in build- 
ing a shack suitable for four occu- 
pants ; how to mark a trail; how to 
build a fireplace for heating and 
cooking purposes and cook a simple 
meal over it; the fundamentals to 
be considered in choosing a camp 
site; methods of making water safe 
for drinking if there is any doubt as 
to its purity. These activities de- 
velop and satisfy the desire for the 
great out-of-doors. 

We recognize the psychology of 
group competition with its added in- 
terest and opportunities for social 
training over the lone worker. A 
group of girls will enjoy and profit 
from cultivating a plot of ground 
that would not appeal to individual 
effort. The Badge Tests for Farm- 
er and Gardener may be noted here. 
To qualify for the latter, the girl 
learns the exposure best for a gar- 
den: how to germinate seeds; to 
fertilize the soil in proper ratio and 
the kind suited to that soil; to trans- 
plant and cultivate the tender 
plants; to eradicate the common 
garden pests; to grow six annual 
flowers and vegetables and bring to 
blossom seventy-five per cent of 

the seed planted; to keep a record 
of the time and money expended, 
and dates of planting, blooming, and 
gathering. This training to create 


pleasure in the home and in eco- 
nomic duties is profitable as well as 
pleasurable. 

When the psychology of the age 
of the group is noted,—the age 
when girls like “to do things with 
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their hands”, like to know things 
which are not the common know- 
ledge of their classmates, are secre- 
tive about their plans,—we under- 
stand why she so readily takes up 
signalling, preferably by the Morse 
Code, which may be given with wig- 
wag flag, flashed with a lantern or 
flashlight, signalled by whistling, 
sent over the telegraph wires, or 
even tapped on the school desk 
when the teacher is busy elsewhere. 
As this test is based upon sending a 
message of a certain number of 
words, not previously read, in a 
given length of time, and receiving 
an unknown message with only two 
errors, both speed and accuracy are 
attained which gives valuable train- 
ing for the finer muscles of coordi- 
nation as well as affording mental 
stimulus. This practice prepares 
her for a vocation in telegraphy if 
she desires to use it as such. 

The continuity of the Badge Tests 
allows for advancement logically 
from one test to another, thus in- 
suring a thorough foundation in the 
basic facts and stimulating enthusi- 
asm to attain the next badge. This 
gradual advancement opens up new 
interests and discloses larger oppor- 
tunities for service. In earning the 
Needlewoman’s Badge, she learns to 
sew seams in many ways, darn, cro- 
chet, make tatting; to know the 
various kinds of materials used in 
wearing apparel; and to make a 
simple article of wearing apparel. 
Naturally she wishes to sew more, 
and make other useful garments, 
therefore, she works for the Dress- 
maker’s Badge, in which she cuts 
out and makes a garment from a 
pattern, preferably her Scout uni- 
form; learns to operate a sewing 
machine; and demonstrates on an- 
other scout the way to obtain use- 
ful measurements in dress planning, 
Hence we are training girls for the 
vocation of dressmaker, if necess- 
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ary, but better still, training them 
to like home duties and to want to 
be real homemakers, woman’s great- 
est sphere of influence. 

Keeping girls busily engaged in 
profitable tasks at this period of un- 
rest not only keeps them out of mis- 
chief but also opens up avenues 
from which choice of a vocation may 
be made wisely, although this is not 
such an important decision as with 
the boy, for today, more than ever, 
we are attempting to help girls to 
want to be real homemakers, for 
upon the soundness of our family 
life rests the destiny of our nation. 

Many desirable traits of charac- 
ter are developed under the wise 
guidance of a tactful captain and 
energetic lieutenant. Natural lead- 
ers are made patrol leaders, one for 
each group of eight girls, who work 
as a unit within the troop organiza- 
tion. This teaches ready coopera- 
tion. No one girl could win the 
Pioneer Badge alone, for she could 
not build a shack alone, or camp out 
alone, in fact most of the work for 
any Merit Badge involves two or 
more girls working together. This 
may train in the vocation of camp 
director. Originality is an appre- 
ciable factor in the Craftsman Badge 
Test because the design for the cro- 
chet pattern, tatting, applique, pos- 
ter, dyeing, stencil, cross-stitch, 
weaving basketry or beads, pottery, 
or china painting must be an original 
design. Initiative is learned espe- 
cially in the First Aid Test, for here 
the ability to act in an emergency is 
the desired accomplishment, and to 
quickly ascertain the right treat- 
ment, and to assume leadership and 
control of the situation are coveted 
qualities. The scout motto, “Be 
Prepared”, seems a fitting and wor- 
thy one. The much needed lesson 
for Americans to learn is that of 
thrift, so the habit is fairly well 
started in the requirements for the 


Economist Badge, as its name im- 
plies. One must offer a record of 
ten per cent savings from her earn- 
ings or allowance for three months; 
showing a card for postal savings or 
a book of thrift stamps; show a 
record of one week’s buying, and 
menus in which plans were carried 
out for using food economically 
According to psychological prin 
ciples the matter of individual dif 
ferences is solved by the wide range 
of Merit Badges offered touching 
almost every phase of the girl’s life 
First come those of physical devel 
opment, for health is the first cardi 
nal principal of secondary education 
The ability to care for one’s body 
and to help others to care for theirs 
is gained through Scout Aid work, 
with the First Aid, Child Nurse, and 


Home Nurse Badge Tests. Next 
comes vocational training in the 


home duties from cook, laundress, 
canner, milliner, homemaker, host- 
ess and those previously mentioned. 
Fondness of outdoor life is well 
taken care of with three groups of 
Badges :—the Naturalist, which has 
been previously discussed; the Land 
Scout, with training for the farmer, 
gardener, dairy maid, and bee keep- 
er; the Woodcraft, with the pioneer 
and pathfinder tests. For the more 
active girls tests are provided for 


cyclist, motorist, handy woman, 
electrician, signaler, telegrapher, 
with photography and craftsman 


requiring less motor activity. Vo- 
cational training is quite definite in 
the Citizen Badge Tests, Economist, 
and the Business Woman. The lat- 
ter requires some skill in short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, spelling, and 
punctuation. The tests along the 
line of fine arts and literary ability 
will be discussed in a later para- 
graph. 

Merit Badges as rewards for ef- 
fort and accomplishment motivate 
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what might otherwise seem like 
drudgery to the adolescent girl. 
When twenty-one Merit Badges are 
won, fifteen of which are required, 
and six optional, and service has 
been rendered to home, school, 
church, and community of rank 
worthy to be rewarded by a bronze 
Medal of Merit by the National Girl 
Scout Council in New York City, 
then the girl may be invested with 
the Golden Eaglet Pin, the highest 
honor a Girl Scout may attain. 
There are only twelve in the State 
of Missouri at present. This honor 
is recognized by the University of 
Texas, which gives a _ four-year 
scholarship to every Girl Scout who 
attains the rank of Golden Eaglet. 
This is a most important recogni- 
tion of the worth of the Girl Scout 
Merit Badge Program by a State 
University. These are the required 
Merit Badges for the Golden Eaglet 
Pin:—Athlete, Bird Hunter, or 
Flower Finder or Zoologist, Child 
Nurse, Citizen, Cook, Dressmaker, 
Economist, First Aid, Health Guar- 


dian, Health Winner, Homemaker, 
Home Nurse, Laundress, Pioneer, 
Hostess. 


According to economic principles 
these tests help the girl not only to 
develop individual capacity and to 
bear her own economic load, but 
also to conserve resources, increase 
production, and produce a surplus. 
This may readily be seen in the 
Badge Test, as Cook, in which she 
not only learns different methods of 
selecting, preparing, cooking, serv- 
ing, and preserving food, but also 
actually participates in each step. 
In the Homemaker’s Badge Test she 
chooses a site for a home; draws the 
floor plans of the house; lists the 
furnishings; selects decorations for 
the walls; chooses a system for 
heating and lighting; learns the 


methods of cleaning furniture, walls, 
and clothing; 


studies the most eco- 
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nomical way of buying food; and 
takes care of her bedroom for a 
month. Since the chief purpose of 
human beings is to help others to 
keep on living, she helps the physi- 
cally weak. The needs of a democ- 
racy are of many kinds with vary- 
ing degrees of ability, talent, and 
service, therefore no one form of 
education is best for all girls, so 
many kinds of Badge Tests are of- 
fered to meet this economic de- 
mand. 

According to pedagogical princi- 
ples, no truer statement has been 
made than the one, “We learn to do 
by none So, in winning the Child 
Nurse Badge she takes care of 


Wittle child under two years of age 


for two hours daily during a period 
of three months; bathing it, dress- 
ing it, feeding it, amusing it, exer- 
cising it, and adjusting light and 
sleeping conditions properly for 
plenty of fresh air. 

According to administrative prin- 
ciples, the Girl Scout Badge Tests 
offer a diversified, properly bal- 
anced, yet specialized choice, and 
furnish exceedingly good try-out 


courses of use in vocational guid- 


ance. They are inspirational in de- 
grees varying with individual apti- 
tudes, with no limitation by class 
legislation. 

Sociological principles are recog- 
nized in that, although the “Win- 
ning of any one of the Merit Badges 
does not mean she is a finished ex- 
pert in the subject, it does mean 
she has an intelligent interest in 
the subject, a reasonable knowledge 
of its broad principles, and is able 
to present some practical proofs of 
her knowledge. Doing, not talking 
or writing, is the principle of the 
Girl Scout Merit Badge Program, 
and is well expressed in the motto: 
‘Be Prepared’, and in the slogan: 
‘Do a good turn daily’. There is 
interest on the part of the winner, 
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for no one compels her to win these 
badges; she deliberately chooses to 
do so, therefore, to fail in a task 
she has voluntarily taken upon her- 
self comes straight back to her and 
shows her of what stamina she is 
made. For while it is of no partic- 
ular importance how many things 
you start in life, it is of great im- 
portance how many things you 
finish.” ! 

With interest as a guide each one 
will naturally develop her talents, 
which aids greatly in discerning ap- 
titudes in vocational guidance. Thus 
the girl with exceptional musical 
talent will be attracted to the 
Badges in Fine Arts, such as Musi- 
cian, Buglar, Drummer, and Artist. 
To win the Musician’s Badge she is 
able to play or sing a scale; write a 
scale in the treble and base clef; 
know the kinds of tones, notes, 
rests, and time, and draw their sym- 
bols; name the great composers and 
their compositions ; play or sing cor- 
rectly from memory a selection of 
good music; and name 
ments of the orchestra. This may, 
lead to the choice of a vocation it 
nusic, or may be used in her home 
as a delight to her family 
friends. The girl with literary 
tastes will be delighted with the 
badges offered as Scribe, Interpre- 
ter, Journalist, and in Scholarship. 
The Scholarship Badge is given for! 
exceptional progress in school work| 
as shown by attendance, citizenship,| 
and an average class standing of 
eighty-five or above for one year. 
The Badge as a Scribe may be won 
by submitting an original short 
story, an essay, play, or poem; know 
three authors of prose and their 
compositions ; name three novelists, 
essayists, poets, American dramat- 
ists of the present century and the 


1 Scouting for Girls. 
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work of each. This lead her 
into journalism as a vocation. The 
Interpreter’s Badge is based upon 
ability to read quickly and accurate 
ly a conversation in a foreign lan 
guage; write a clear, intelligible let 
ter in another language ; show ab! 
ity to converse in a language otl 
than English; and read a pass 
from a book or newspaper printed 1 


may 


choice ot a 


linguist 


a foreign language. The 
vocation as interpreter or 
may be considered in this way 

An equal opportunity t 


these quasi-try-out courses is at 
forded each girl, regardl ot 


wealth, social 
or religious affiliation of parents, tor 
this is a non-political, non-sectarian 
organization, with membership opet 
to all who desire to become mem 
bers. 

As a social entertainer the badges 
as Musician, Dancer, and Hostess 
are especially adapted to enhances 


pre stige, or pou 


the power of service, worthy use ol 
leisure, and make tor . 
plete living. In fact, the Girl Scout 
Merit Badge Program deserves 
recognition as of special value 
toward vocational guidance, because 
it better equips the girl to do the 
desirable things of life—the things 
she will do anyway The large 
number of girls engaged in pursuit 
of Merit Badges testifies to the 
worth of the issues involved. With 
the Latin verb “Servare” as her 
motto, she may best serve and thus 
bring greater happiness to others, 
only when trained along many and 
lines, for “She who 


more com 


constructive 
serves best lives best.” 
the Merit Badge Program is to pro- 
duce the best, finest, noblest type ot 
humanity in each girl that is poss! 
ble, for out of potertial humanity 
shall come humanity Over 
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TRAINING FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP IN THE ART OF 
PAINTING AND DECORATING IN 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


E. WALL 


Secretary-Treasurer, Master House Painters and Decorators Association of Somerville, 

Massachusetts; Formerly President, Society of Master House Painters and Decorators of 

Massachusetts; and Formerly President, International Association, Master House Painters 
and Decorators of the United States and Canada 


Address at the Convention of the American Vocational Association. Louisville, Kentucky, 
December 3, 1926. 


| hope the reading of this paper 
may provoke discussion to the end 
that we may better understand ex- 
isting conditions in the industrial 
world, for, as President Grover 
Cleveland once said, “It is not a 
theory, but a condition, that con- 
fronts us.” 

The apprenticeship system in the 
building trades is practically dead. 
There are more changes in trade 
methods and in the establishment of 
new industries in the past forty 
years than in the preceding century ; 
add to this the fact that our popula- 
tion has doubled in the last fifty 
years, and that our immigrants have 
been chiefly non-English-speaking 
people, and the problem of assimi- 
lation has been greatly increased. 

It may appear presumptuous for 
me to have accepted an invitation to 
address you in the interest of train- 
ing for craftsmanship in the art of 
painting and decorating in vocation- 
al schools. I am in my third year as 
a teacher of graining (i.e., painting 
to represent the grains of wood) in 
the Boston Trade School, teaching 
two nights a week for a period of 
six months, October to April. My 
first instructions, however, were 
given to my first apprentice, a 
young man of eighteen years of age, 
in 1881, so I may have gained in both 
teaching and ability and craftsman- 
ship since that time. 


From 1895 to 1907 I served as a 
member of the Committee on Trade 
Schools of the International Asso- 
ciation, Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and 
Canada. A portion of that time | 
also served on the Committee on 
Apprenticeship and was its chair- 
man for five years. Our committee 
did their utmost to interest all affil- 
iated associations in the work of ap- 
prenticeship and trade schools, but 
results were very meager. Our In- 
ternational Association has had the 
question of apprenticeship and trade 
schools before every convention for 
the last forty years. I have been a 
member of the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association for the 
past three years, and am now serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee. 

I yield to no man in my respect 
for the old system of apprenticeship, 
and where conditions were favora- 
ble no mechanic can excel the work 
done by men who have been faith- 
fully trained under that system and 
have “served their time” under a 
competent master. But today con- 
ditions are very different from the 
days when the apprenticeship sys- 
tem was faithfully observed, especi- 
ally so in all large cities. Few young 
men are now willing to serve even 
three years to learn a trade. 

I am fully convinced that a young 
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man with some talent for painting 
and decorating could learn more 
about the trade in an eight months’ 
term in a trade school than in two 
years in the average paint shop. 
Even with one eight-hour day a 
week the instruction and opportuni- 
ty for practice given in a trade 
school for a term of eight months 
would be of greater benefit to the 
boy than a year spent in the average 
paint shop. 

At the risk of being called to or- 
der, may I for a moment digress 
from the title of my paper to say 
that the need of training to acquire 
proficiency in the art of painting 
and decorating was never more 
pressing than in these days? The 
average boy who graduates from a 
junior or a senior high school does 
not want to soil his hands, nor to 
wear overalls. He has passed the 
formative period of his life and if 
he does not aspire to a college edu- 
cation, he comes from the high 
school utterly unfitted to do a single 
thing as the world wants it done. 

It seems to me that the time to 
train a boy along the lines of skilled 
craftsmanship is when he is in the 
grammar school, under fifteen years 
of age. Allow him one or two days 
a week to study under a skilled 
teacher in any line of work, particu- 
larly in painting and decorating, and 
he will, if normal, bring forth any 
latent talent he may possess and be- 
come a useful member of society, 
contributing something to the com- 
mon good of all, provided he is given 
further opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, Diréctor of the 
Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and former Director of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, in an address to a con- 
vention of continuation school teach- 
ers in October, 1925, among many 
valuable observations warranted by 
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his long experience in this field of 
school life, used these words: 

“The Public School System is, 
after all, a social agency for the pub- 
lic social adjustment of youth to 
life; its values are human, not 
academic.” 

It is amazing to think how many 
of our young men (and a fair por- 
tion of young women) choose the 
legal profession for their life work. 
We need intelligent mechanics fully 
as much as lawyers. 

Our great statistician, Roger Bab- 
son of Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
after naming some causes of indus- 
trial troubles says, “Added to these 
is the fact that no one wants to 
work; so many want to get some- 
thing for nothing; and all are bent 
on pleasure seeking .... Most of 
us are living in a fool’s paradise and 
may be rudely awakened at any 
time.” 

In a recent address Dr. Robert O 
Small, State Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Training in Massachusetts, 
spoke these very truthful words, 
“You cannot measure intelligence 
with an academic yardstick.” 


Craftsmanship 

The word “craftsmanship,” while 
rather cumbersome, more fully than 
any other describes that proficiency 
which is evident in the work of the 
skilled artisan, and which is often 
noticeably absent, even to a super- 
ficial observer, in the work of the 
unskilled man. 

In the old days of the trade guilds 
each apprentice, or pupil, aimed to 
equal or excel the work of his mas- 
ter. He was not watching the clock, 
nor waiting for the signal to cease 
his work. Possibly all apprentices 


had not this lofty conception of the 
task before them, but I fully believe 
the great majority of them were 
striving to acquire the highest skill 
in their power and to show by their 
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work that they possessed both origi- 
nality and versatility. 

Be it remembered that painting is 
not the unhealthy trade that some 
would have us believe. The mor- 
tality among painters is no greater 
than among printers or plumbers 

Qualifications of a Teacher 

[t is needless to say that a teacher 
in any branch of artistic work 
should himself possess a high degree 
of skill in the art he is endeavoring 
to teach to others. John Ruskin 
says, “Don’t talk about your work. 
Do it!” But even the possession of 
this skill is not sufficient to qualify 
him as a teacher. This requires a 
distinct talent, and many a skilful 
artisan is unable to impart to others 
the methods and processes by which 
he is enabled to produce artistic 
work. Hence we have teachers’ col- 
leges, where people are trained to 
be able to teach to others the skill 
they themselves have acquired. 

The character and ability of the 
teacher are most important factors 
in bringing out any latent talents of 
his pupils. Nothing so impresses the 
honest student and commands his 
attention as the feeling that his 
teacher is honest and capable, and 
interested in the success of each and 
every one of his pupils. Character 
is the primary asset of any teacher; 
next to that stands ability to trans- 
mit to others the knowledge he has 
acquired by patient years of study. 

A trade school teacher should pre- 
ferably himself be the son of a 
skilled mechanic, not only a master 
of his craft, but with a general 
knowledge gained through his own 
experience as a schoolboy and by 
keen observation for years of the 
needs of a broader education along 
trade lines. If he should be the 


father of a family, so much the bet- 
ter. He should be honest, industri- 
ous, a good citizen, with no false 


ideals about becoming the President 
of the United States—“A workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” 

No skillful teacher can hope to 
retain the respect of his pupils if his 
character is not above reproach 
Who of us cannot remember with 
feelings of gratitude some honest, 
capable, and devout teacher, man o1 
woman, who in our early school 
days endeavored to lead us in the 
paths of learning and to impress us 
with the necessity of practising the 
virtues of honesty and integrity in 
all our doings? 

In the old days of indenture ap- 
prenticeship those entering the 
trade of painting and decorating 
were to be taught “The Mysteries 
of Painting and Decorating.” I am 
not aware that this term was ap 
plied to any other trade, and I am 
sure from an experience of more 
than fifty years that there are more 
mysteries in the craft of painting 
and decorating than in any other of 
the building trades. 

Oualifications of Pupils 

Certain qualifications are neces- 
sary in a pupil if he is to acquire 
proficiency in decorative painting. 
This is entirely apart from land- 
scape, portrait, or figure painting, 
which undoubtedly require the high- 
est degree of talent in order to be 
successful. Yet all these lines are 
embodied in the term, “Painting and 
Decorating.” Some of the finest 
figure painting in the world is done 
on the walls and ceilings of chapels, 
churches, and public buildings. 

The pupil should be of a receptive 
nature, have a fair education, 
with some knowledge of architec- 
ture, a good eye for form, propor- 
tion, and color, and be in good health. 
He should be patient and modest, 
with the fullest appreciation of the 
skill of his master and of the efforts 
he must have made to gain the tech- 
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nique possessed by him. Without 
these qualifications the pupil is seri- 
ously hampered and hindered, even 
under the care of the most expert 
teacher. There is an old saying, 
“You cannot put a quart of water 
into a pint vessel.” While it is an 
axiom that “Nothing is denied to 
well directed diligence,” yet there 
are modifications to this rule. Few 
men can acquire, except in a 
mechanical form, the graceful out- 
lines, scrolls, and characters re- 
quired for use of the all-around 
decorator. 

A trade school should be estab- 
lished by the citizens of the com- 
munity and should be under the 
direction of the local school board, 
with such supervision as may be 
given by the state authorities ap- 
pointed for that purpose. There 
should be no discrimination as to 
who should receive instruction, and 
nobody outside the school commit- 
tee should dominate the school, or 
lay down laws or rules as to who 
should be the instructors, or as to 
the qualifications of the pupils. The 
methods of instruction are entirely 
within the rights of the principal 
and teachers of the school, under 
direction of the local school board 
or committee. This does not pre- 
vent suggestions from those in the 
trade, either masters or workmen, 
but in no case should either side dic- 
tate the policy of the school or make 
rules for its government. The 
school building should be well 
lighted and equipped with all mod- 
ern conveniences. All the colors 
and tools used in the trade should be 
maintained in abundant supply. 
Panels and doors should be on hand, 
suitably attached, for the work of 
the pupils. The principles or funda- 
mentals of good painting and decor- 
ating can be set forth by the teach- 
er in a series of addresses to his 
pupils. He should recommend a 
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good textbook to be studied and 
used by them 

The book recently issued by the 
International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of 
the United States and Canada was 
compiled chiefly for an authoritativ: 
textbook for the instruction of ap 
prentices and pupils in trade schools 
It contains the collective wisdom of 
some of the most expert craftsmen 
in both the United States and 
Canada, and is the most recent ad 
dition to the technical literature of 
the trade. 

The Boston Trade School, in 
which I endeavor to teach in the 
class for graining on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings from October to 
April, requires as a condition of en 
try to the class that the pupil be 
employed in the trade of painting 
and decorating either as an appren 
tice, journeyman, or master. This 
requirement simplifies to some ex- 
tent the work of the teacher Che 
plain and decorative work is taught 
in an adjacent room by a very com 
petent teacher, who has given years 
of service to the work, and wh 
turned out some very clever pupils 
I will not attempt to describe all 
the processes employed, but th 
training given is systematic, practi- 
cal, and up-to-date in the modern 
vogue; but stress is given to the 
fundamentals, and to clean brush- 
work, good coloring, smooth sur- 
facing, and neatness in the execu- 
tion of the work. 


Graining 


A special fitness is required for 
those who would acquire skill in 
representing the grains of wood 
The student must acquaint himself 
with the grains of all the various 
woods used in interior finish, also 
with the more valuable woods used 
in cabinet work and furniture. In 
other words, he must have a lumber 
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yard in his head and be able to 
represent with fidelity the grains of 
any wood commonly used in build- 
ing work. To faithfully represent 
the grains of quarter-sawed oak is 
study enough for the lifetime of one 
man. There are several excellent 
textbooks on graining. 


Graining Class Work 


We now come to the actual train- 
ing of the pupils. The class in 
graining is first taught how the 
ground (or foundation) colors are 
mixed and applied; then how the 
graining colors are mixed and the 
method of application. The grains 
of the simplest woods are first imi- 
tated—yellow pine and ash,—then 
we pass on to oak wood, quartered 
and heart, in both oil and water 
colors; then we have cherry, maple, 
—mottled and birdseye—fir, gum- 
wood, black walnut, burl walnut, 
Italian walnut, plain mahogany, 
mottled mahogany, feather mahog- 
any, and rosewood. 

One or two of the first lessons in 
graining should be given as lectures 
or addresses by the master. These 
should be given preferably in a 
classroom, the class seated at desks, 
with pencil and notebook in hand, 
to write down any formula or spec- 
ial advice given by the master. 

After the ground color has been 
applied and is thoroughly dry and 
hard, secure samples of the wood to 
be represented. These should be 
finished in such a manner as to leave 
the wood as little discolored as pos- 
sible, unless dark stained wood is to 
be represented. The graining color 
is then mixed and applied to the 
surface to be represented, and the 
process of imitating the wood goes 
on. For this purpose plain wooden 
panels about 8 x 30 inches fastened 
vertically by books or screw eyes to 
a wooden frame, are excellent for 
the primary stages of the work. 


These panels should be grained in 
both horizontal and vertical posi- 
tions, first by plain combed or mot- 
tled work, and later on, figured 
work. The beginner should not be 
hampered with moulded surfaces. 
He should first be taught to do clean 
work on plain surfaces without mak- 
ing joints or mitres. 

Later the pupil should be allowed 
to work on old four or five-pan- 
eled doors, rendered smooth and 
carefully prepared. These doors 
are excellent mediums for develop- 
ing the skill of the pupil, especially 
in the matter of graceful combina- 
tions of various figures of the wood 
as displayed on each separate piece 
of wood. 

Occasionally while the work is 
going on, the teacher should call the 
entire class to attention and ask 
questions about the composition of 
the graining color, the peculiarities 
of the wood that is being imitated, 
or other questions bearing on the 
work in hand. I have found this 
method most effective in fixing 
clearly in the minds of the pupils the 
fundamental requirements for suc 
cess in the imitation of any wood 
It will be unnecessary to go into all 
the methods involving the imitation 
of various woods. I have endea- 
vored to give in outline what | 
know to be effective in the training 
of men, young or old, in the art of 
painting and decorating, particular- 
ly in reference to the imitation of 
the grains of wood. 

Life is too short to allow any man 
to do with equal ability all forms of 
decorative painting. We live in an 
age of specialization. It takes a 
lifetime for a man to learn to do 
one thing well. There are few Ad 
mirable Crichtons and no Leonardo 
da Vincis in these days. We should 
use the services of the few skilful 
men of our day as teachers. 
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IN QUEST OF UNUSUAL TALENT FOR THE 


OCCUPATIONAL TALK 


Hersert A. Toors 


Ohio State University 


The practice of having persons 
from business and industry talk to 
a class on occupations is one which 
commends itself from the view- 
points of securing reliable first hand 
information on the one hand and of 
bolstering up and maintaining the 
interest of the class on the other 
hand. It becomes, therefore, an im- 
portant consideration that these in- 
tended results really be secured 
from the visitor in order that the 
procedure may be fully worth the 
while from the viewpoint of all con- 
cerned. While we seeking 
speaking talent, it would seem that 
we might just as well have the very 
best talent in the city as to be sat- 
isfied with mediocre ability, since, 
apparently, if we may trust the war- 
time experiences of the workers in 
the trade test work of the Army, 
the former is as readily, if not more 
readily, securable than the latter. 

We have all heard the story of the 
man who, stranded in a large city 
by the expert ministrations of a 
pickpocket, insisted on pushing his 
way beyond the “bull dogs” in brass 
buttons in the front of a large bank, 
interviewed the president, told his 
story and secured more funds, after 
he had previously been repeatedly 
repulsed by the tellers at the other 
banks. The psychology behind the 
story involves several points of 
prime interest concerning the moti- 
vation of the bank president and his 
tellers: 


1. The President admired the cour- 
age of anyone who could evade 
his “bull dogs.” 


2. A bank teller with an average 
monthly salary of probably not 
more than two hundred dollars 
is unwilling to risk half a 

month’s salary against cushing 
a check which may be returned 
worthless to him. 

The teller, by reason of his past 

habits, has been led to suspicion 
not identified 


_ 


every one who is 
and all who have a “sob” story. 

4. The president is flattered in being 
sought out, even though out 
wardly he may appear gruff in 
his manner. 

5. One hundred dollars looks much 
smaller to the president than it 
does to the bank teller whose 
income is far less. The telles 
constantly deals in such “small 
sums” as come over the counter 
rather than in terms of the 
large sums involved 
national loans, etc., with which 
the president concerns himself 

6. The president deals in large 
human  problems,—few t 
details. 


in mter 


Corresponding analogies presuma- 
bly work in the case of big men in 
business and industry whom we may 
seek as speaking talent. During war 


time, in the construction of trade 


tests, it was desirable to interview 
the two or three best tradesmen in 
each given trade in a city and secur 
their advice and cooperation in mak 
ing up comprehensive sets of & 

ination questions for testing trades 
men in the Army. The procedure 
was somewhat as follows rhe ex 


aminer got in touch, in person, with 
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the head man of a moderate sized 
establishment. This man was asked 
to name the best tradesmen in the 
city. The head of another establish- 
ment was then approached with a 
request for the same information 
and so on until two or three estab- 
lishments had suggested the same 
man as the best tradesman in the 
city. The city wide reputation 
which some men in trades have ac- 
quired is quite remarkable. The 
technique of the analysis of the 
above appeal was then used to se- 
cure generally quite as much of the 
time of the city’s best expert as 
could be profitably and _ fairly 
utilized. The argument “too busy” 
was seldom given, and if given was 
always effectively met by a simple 
explanation of the details of the 
method of selecting him for the in- 
terview. 

It would seem that the same tech- 
nique might readily be used in 
securing the best talent in the city 
to address a class in occupations. In 
this case, one is concerned that the 
visitor shall not only be the best or 
at least one of the best in the city 
but it is also essential that he should 
tell the children those things which 
it is worth their while to learn. It 
is, therefore, desirable that the visi- 
tor be “primed” in regard to what 
he is to say. This can probably be 
best done as follows: 

1. The man who is the “prospect” is 
located by the above procedure. 

2. This man may be approached on 
the basis of the statement that 
you have been referred to him 
by the presidents of the previ- 
ous medium sized concerns 
which you have been able to 
interview. 

3. Outline your plans for a talk to 
the man. Ask him to express 
his opinions and if you find that 
he is cooperative, then extend 
him an invitation to talk to the 


class. Stress the fact that it is 
the working conditions, the 
salaries, the chances for promo 
tion, the details, the training, 
etc., that you are most con 
cerned with obtaining. 

4. When he comes to visit the class, 
one should conduct the class in 
formally enough that you may 
interrupt and ask questions 
which will start him on a new 
train of thought, in case he gets 
to dealing too much with such 


bland generalities as _ the 
amount of honesty, morality, 


punctuality, faithfulness, etc., 
required in his occupation for 
Adroit questioning by 
the teacher or by pupils can 
readily switch the discussion to 
wage conditions, and the like. 
Finally, when the performance is 
all over, send him a letter, signed 
by the members of the class, the 
next day after the speech. Also call 
in a reporter and give the reporter 
a clear account of what happened 
Insist upon approving the copy of the 
reporter before publication. This pro- 
cedure may be counted upon to en- 
list the man’s cooperation for 
speeches in future years and will 
pave the way very greatly for ap 
proaches to men of prominence in 
other fields. This procedure, it is 
believed, will secure the ready coop- 
eration, for three to five hours of 
time, of men whose wages are five 
dollars or more per hour. One 
should consider that such services are 
fully worth that much to your 
school and treat them accordingly 
Insist that you really secure the 
greatest value from the time which 
has been so ungrudgingly granted. 
And remember that, in the long run, 
the good will of your boys towards 
the expert’s firm, may fully repay 
the firm for the few hours of their 
expert’s “lost time”. 
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A TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF LESSON TOPICS FOR 


HOME-ROOM GUIDANCE 


PERIODS IN A 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Marie A. MCNAMARA 


Troup Junior High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Why Teachers Think the Home-Room 
Guidance Period ts Worth While 


The following statements, any of 
which would justify the Home- 
Room Guidance Period, are some of 
the answers to the question “Why 
do you feel that the Home-Room 
Guidance Period has been worth 
while?” taken from a questionnaire 
submitted to the home-room teach- 
ers in the Troup Junior High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


“It brought to the attention of the pupils 
ideals and attitudes which made for better 
students and later better citizens.” 

“It developed leadership, individuality, co- 
operation, responsibility, and reliability.” 

“Gave the teacher an unbiased insight into 
the problems of the children.” 

“Strengthened the tie of friendliness and 
sympathy between the teacher and the pupil.” 

“Provided a definite time in which to give 
necessary directions and advice.” 

“Time given for the little yet important 
things which creep into a teacher’s work and 
rob time from subject matter.” 

“Children have talked over class problems, 
reached their own conclusions, and solved 
their own difficulties in many cases.” 

“Pupils learned to accept responsibility and 
not wait for home-room teachers to point 
out their errors to them.” 

“Because I have traced the betterment of 
several boys with grammar school misbe- 
havior careers.” 

“Shows the teacher the real child and how 
she can best help him.” 

“Provides an opportunity to 
character of the pupils.” 

“Is the only real way to acquaint pupils 
with school customs.” 

“Makes for class spirit 
havior, as pupils prefer t 
proval of their classmates 
the meeting.” 

“As a result 


study the 


and better be- 
avoid the disap- 
as expressed in 


of individual progress cards 


They 


are not simply marks but records they have 
made.” 

“Results of guidance work show: rough 
the school in assemblies, halls, and class 


rooms.” 

“Respect by pupils for 

“Opportunity to 
tudes of pupils.” 

“Opportunity to put 
provided for otherwise.” 

“Opportunity for pupils to 
mentary procedure.” 

“Arouse 
to help, to practice courtesy and coopera 
tion.” 

“Uniform ideals.” 


direction.’ 


pupil 
gage abilities and apti- 


across lessons not 
learn parlia- 


a spirit of interest and a desire 


Lessons of Most Value 


same 
most 


Lessons listed by these 
teachers as having been of 
value were those dealing with char- 
acter development, lessons on hypo- 
thetical cases in which the class had 
been called upon to think about the 
effect of behavior, case problems, 
and Jessons on qualifications of lead- 
ers, election of officers, lessons on 
analysis of marks, individual consul- 
tation, lessons which involved self- 
analysis or personal inventories, les- 
sons on how to study, lessons on the 
worthy use of leisure, lessons on the 


significance of special days, weeks, 
and campaigns. 
Tentative Statement of Lesson Topics 


Following is a tentative statement 


of lesson topics for Home-Room 
Guidance Periods. (Acknowledge 
ment is made for suggestions trom 


the work of the Ben Blewett School 
Advisory Course and the Course of 
Study in Occupational Information, 
South Bend, Indiana 
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1. Explanation of the school physical 
plant and schedules. 
2. Regulations of the school and why 


such regulations are needed. 

3. Purpose and organization of the jun- 
ior high school. 

4. The school organization and its rela- 
tion to self-government. 

5. Qualities desirable in leaders. 

6. Nomination of officers and plan for 
elections. 

7. Election of officers and organization 
of the Home Room. 

8. Selection of a name, object, and motto 
for the Home-Room Organization. 

9. Order of business during home-room 
meetings. (Parliamentary Law.) 

10. Analysis of the marks used on school 
report cards. (Points looked for in achieve- 
ment. ) 

11. Relation between 
and future success 

12. Examples of fine citizenship observed 
in school, 

13. How school spirit is shown. 

14. Habits, attitudes, and characteristics 
(citizenship) expected from a pupil 

15. Why regular attendance and punctu- 
ality are desirable. 

16. Individual guidance to effect read- 
justments and to discover causes of failures. 
(Each quarter after report cards have been 
issued. ) 

17. The worthy use of leisure. 

18. The clubs of the school. (Lessons 17 
and 18 to be given previous to the election 
of clubs by pupils. ) 

19. The use and abuse of moving pictures. 

20. Desirable health habits. (Sleep-play- 
food-study. ) 

21 What education is for 
can Education Week.) 

22. How workers use school studies. 

23. How to study. 

24. Analysis of the attitudes and activi- 
ties of life. 

25. Discovering and developing the tastes 
and abilities of pupils in reading. (Books- 
magazines-newspapers.) 3 or 4 lessons may 
be devoted to this topic. 

26. What libraries are for. 

27. Discovering and developing the in- 
terests and abilities of pupils. (Individual- 
group-self-measurement.) Several lessons 
may be devoted to this topic. 

28. Character development. (Self-meas- 
urement-examples-case problems.) The num- 
ber of lessons devoted to this topic will de- 
pend upon the needs of the pupils. 


good school work 


(During Ameri- 


29. Factors entering into good sports- 
manship. 

30. Meaning of success. (Biography 
study. ) 

31. Qualities which make for success. 
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32. Causes of failure of people in the 
business world compared with causes of fail- 
ure of pupils in school. 

33. Why people work. 

34. The six steps to success in the voca- 
tional progress of an individual. (See out- 
line by Dr. John M. Brewer, Harvard Uni- 
versity. ) 

35. The value of a definite goal. 

36. Why goto high school? To college? 

37. The high school courses and what 
they lead to 

38. Individual guidance in the election of 
a high school course. (Of electives in the 
case of seventh and eighth grade pupils.) 

39. Means of staying in school. 

40. Opportunities that New Haven offers 
for special training 

41. Education throughout life. 


Supplementary Topics 


(To be used as needed as substitute topics) 

1. Inspirational material. ( Depending 

upon the needs of the pupils.) 
2. The significance of and planning vari- 
ous campaigns such as: Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, Thrift, Safety, Stay in School 
Setter Speech, etc. 

3. Special day programs as: 
Constitution, Flag, Arbor, etc 

4. Planning school assemblies 

5. Awards of the school. 

6. How school by its organization and 
discipline may help to realize a true de- 
mocracy. 

7. Making a school or room code. 

8. Meaning and purpose of student activi- 


Columbus 


9. Discussions on morals and manners. 
10. Case studies. 

11. Care of school property. 

12. Interest in school neighborhood. 

13. The importance of a pleasing per- 
sonality. 

14. The individual responsibility of each 


boy and girl. 


And if the curriculum does not pro- 
vide for a study of vocational civics 
or occupations such topics as the 
following could profitably be dis- 
cussed during the Home-Room 
Guidance Period. 


1. How work certificates may be obtained. 
2. How to apply for a position. 

3. The choice of a vocation. 

4. How to study the world of occupations. 
5. A study of various occupations. 

6. A study of local occupations. 
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Procedure during Home-Room Guid- 
ance Periods 

The following procedure during 
Home-Room Guidance Periods is 
used in the Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, 
where one sixty-minute period each 
week is devoted to this phase of the 
guidance work: 


Meeting called to order 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Roll call 
Minutes of previous meeting 
Old business : 
Unfinished business 
Report of committees. 
New business: 
Any business concerning class. 
Any business concerning school 
Guidance lesson for week. 
Individual counseling by teacher. 
Salute to the Flag, Pledge, Creed, etc. 
Song 
Meeting adjourned. 


Supervision of the Home-Room Guid- 
ance Period 

Just as there is a need for a defi- 
nite course of study provided for the 
teaching of the other subjects in the 
curriculum there is a need for a defi- 
nite program for the Home-Room 
Guidance Period. 

Such a program should be pro- 
gressive from year to year in accord 
with the needs of the pupils. 

Teachers should be encouraged te 
participate in determining the pro- 
gram and the student body, through 
the student council, should be famil- 
iarized with the possibilities of the 
period as a means of developing 
good citizenship and a strong demo- 
cratic school government. 

A suggestion is to have some per- 
son, principal, counselor, or teacher, 
in each junior high school, act as 
supervisor of the Home-Room Guid- 
ance Period. It should be the duty 
of such a person to be responsible 
for the Home-Room Guidance Pro- 
gtam, to organize and coordinate 


the efforts of all the faculty regard- 
ing the nature and purpose of the 
work and the best method of con 
ducting such periods, and to corre 
late the work and objectives of the 
Home-Room Guidance Period 
every subject in the curriculum and 
every activity in the school. 

This may be accomplished through 


mimeogra 


faculty 
bulletins, demonstration lessons, { 
itation 


meetings, 


lowed by open discussion, vis 
and conference, guidance bulletin 
board, and finally through a definit 
organized program with well under 
stood objectives ind the co yperative 


efforts of every member of th 


The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
NEW EDITION 


INTRODUCTION 


By Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


“It is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.”’— Springhield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 


terly. 
fe $1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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2 EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
presents its readers this month with 
a carefully selected group of articles 
of especial interest to workers in the 
field. Miss Olive N. Loeffler of 
Pittsburgh, in “Placement Office 
Organization and Procedure”, pre- 
sents placement practice in a city all 
of whose guidance work is most ex- 
cellently organized. Dr. Franklin, 
in “The Permanence of the Voca- 
tional Interests of Junior High 
School Pupils”, and Miss Katherine 
Woodruff, in “A Study in the Occu- 
pational Choices of High School 
Girls”, give us the results of careful 
research in the problematical field of 
the vocational choices of young peo- 
ple. Miss S. Etta McAllister, a Girl 
Scout worker of special training and 
long experience, in “The Relation- 
ship of the Girl Scout Merit Badge 
Program to Vocational Guidance”, 
makes the first contribution to the 
magazine from the Girl Scout world. 
Indeed this article, with that of Miss 
Woodruff and parts of the other 
articles, would almost warrant call- 
ing this issue of the magazine a 
“Girls’ Number.” 

Mr. William E. Wall, a leading 
member of the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and a 
man of very high standing in his 
craft and of very great service to 
industrial education, in “Training for 
Craftsmanship in the Art of Paint- 
ing and Decorating in Vocational 
Schools”, contributes an article of 
real vocational guidance value in his 
presentation of the nature of a par- 
ticular trade and the personal quali- 
ties and training necessary for suc- 
cess in it. The article also deals 


critically with the problem of trade 
teaching. Dr. Toops, in the article 
“In Quest of Unusual Talent for the 
Occupational Talk”, deals with a 
problem that has arisen wherever 
attempts have been made to provide 
vocational information for young 
people in schools or in groups,- 
that of securing speakers from the 
world of employment who will not 
talk in generalities or fail to speak 
from the vocational guidance point 
of view. Miss Marie A. McNamara, 
in “A Tentative Statement of Les 
son Topics for Home-Room Guid- 
ance Periods in a Junior High 
School”, our first contribution from 
New Haven, presents an interesting 
and workable plan of lesson topics 
as a solution for the growing prob 
lem of home-room guidance. 

It is increasingly our purpose to 
improve the various departments of 
the magazine,—to secure more ma 
terial for the Field Department and 
in it to include brief statements up- 
on topics and events of vocational 
guidance interest, such as that upon 
the salaries of vocational counselors 
in the present number; to increass 
the number of book reviews and t 
include pamphlets and other mat 
rial of local interest, since such 
things should be of help to workers 
everywhere; and to enrich the Edi 
torial Department by inviting lead 
ing workers in vocational guidance 
from time to time, to contribute edi- 
torial statements, or parts in edi 
torial symposiums, upon important 
topics. Accordingly, for the present 
and succeeding issues, we have 
invited a number of well known 
people to contribute to a symposium 
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upon ‘The Status of Vocational 
Guidance” in 1926 and 1927, from 
several points of view or in sub- 
divisions of the field. It seems well 
to take account of stock, to con- 
sider accomplishments already made 
and our standing at the present 
time, as well as to turn toward the 
future. Some of the editorials thus 


contributed follow herewith: 


THE STATUS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE TODAY 


IN TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


sINGHAM 


W. V 
Personnel Research Federation 


Recognition of the value of relia- 
ble measures of an individual’s abil- 
ity, his intelligence, interests, per- 
sonality traits, and educational 
achievement, has consiberably out- 
run the capacity of psychologists to 
supply the required tools and tech- 
niques of measurement. The near- 
est approach to adequacy has been 
reached in the various standardized 
tests of educational accomplishment 
and of intelligence level. There are 


band 


better tests of verbal or conceptual 
than of social or of mechanical 


ntelligence, but a_ stride forward 
has taken this past year in 
these latter directions, notably at 
the University of Minnesota, where 
the development of improved tests 
of mechanical aptitude are nearing 
completion. Adequate measurement 
of fundamental interests and atti- 
nearer realization, 
thanks to the investigations of 
Paterson and his associates at 
Minnesota, Strong and Cowdery at 
Stanford, and others. Progress is 
made at the University of 
Michigan in the development of 
measures of such fundamental per- 
sonality traits as originality, tact, 


been 


tudes is also 
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output of energy, 
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vious history, his past accomplish- 
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folding interests, and the changes 
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view of vocational guidance tl 3 
less emphasis upon test t the 
time a particular decision } 1 
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valu f accumulati t it 
1 period of \ re f 
individual history and pet mance 
as a basis for vocational prog! 5. It 
is most encouraging that school sys 
tems such as those in Providence: and 


>; 
Pittsburgh have been making a ser! 
ous and systematic effort to accumu- 


\ few of the 


» have made an advance 


late such records 
versities als 
in this direction. Single measures 
made during the hour or two when 
a pupil is with a counselor must 
necessarily be so fragmentary that 
they in danger of being m1 
leading rather. than informat 


are 
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part of such a record of develop- 
ment and vocational adjustment. 
The past year has seen the publi- 
cation of several volumes on tests 
and measurements. Garrett’s “Sta- 
tistics in Psychology and in Educa- 
tion” is the latest book on that sub- 
ject. Bingham and Freyd’s “Proce- 
dures in Employment Psychology” 
manual of research methods 


is a 
in vocational selection. Burtt’s 
“Principles of Employment Psy- 


chology” is a useful compendium. 
“Measurement of Intelligence” by 
Thorndike, now in press, is eagerly 
awaited Viteles has summarized 
recent literature and published an 
extensive bibliography on vocation- 
al selection in the November num- 
ber of the Psychological Bulletin. 
This evidence of research activity 
leads to the view that tests and 
measurements are on the way to be- 
come more useful in vocational 
counseling, as the reliability of the 
measurements and the extent of 
available norms are increased, and as 
the principle gains acceptance that 
the test data about each individual 
should be cumulative. 


IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Haro_p L. Hotsrook 


Guidance, Pennsylvania De- 


Supervisor of 
pariment of Public Instruction 


There are four tendencies in voca- 
tional guidance, in its relation to 
school administration, which should 
be emphasized in any 1927 evalua- 
tion: 

1. The extension of the field of 
vocational guidance. 

2. The different emphasis admin- 
istratively on various fields of guid- 
ance. 

3. The extension of guidance to 
state programs,—and in part, as a 
result, to guidance for the smaller 
communities. 
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4. The problems of school dis- 
trict and school direction of guid- 
ance, and of professional training 
and specialization in guidance. 

Vocational guidance has become 
the head of a guidance family, in 
cluding educational guidance with 
much of tests and measurements, 
and social guidance, including ser 
vices of deans of girls and visiting 
teachers. 

School districts at the present 
time vary greatly as to the adminis- 
tration of guidance. For a program 
under the direction of, or combined 
with, vocational education, we hav: 
Baltimore; under a department of 
attendance and research, Minneapo- 
lis; under a department of research 
and guidance, Providence; under a 
department of vocational guidance, 
Pittsburgh. A combination of all 
the major fields we have indicated 
under a director of guidance, is still 
generally lacking. 

State and county developments 
are among the most recent trends 
In this field we have two state-wid« 
guidance programs, in Pennsylvania 
and New York, and activities in a 
number of other states looking t 
the adoption of such programs. A 


state program includes the exten- 
sion of guidance to counties and 


their smaller communities. 

One of the outstanding needs is 
for central leadership and coordina 
tion of guidance in the larger school 
districts. The tendency at present 
in some cities seems to be to assign 
guidance leadership to the director 
of some existing department, often 
with conflicting duties elsewhere 
The plan in Pennsylvania of having 
guidance committees and counselors 
join in a district council under a 
chairman, offers one means of de- 
veloping leadership that may lead 
to the appointment of a director. 

There is a tendency to promote 
school counselors out of guidance 
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and into general school administra- 
tion, rather than to set up an ade- 
quate salary reward and professional 
counseling status. This makes for 
interest in the position, but points 
towards extensive school adminis- 
tration, rather than a greatly needed 
professional training in case-work 
technique for counseling. We must 
look to the newly developing state 
[ with a 
progressive requirement in special 
education and training to help set up 
a needed professional status. There 
are two state certification plans al- 
ready in operation, in California and 
New York, and one or more others 
about ready for 1927. 

City and county administrators 
are realizing as never before that 
adequate departmentalization and 
adequate education for any grade 
must include guidance. They have 
never been as eager as now to ac- 
cept a program that starts “from 
where they are.” 


certification of counseling, 


IN PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


A. WHEATLEY 


Head of the Education, 
Edinboro State Normal School, 


Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


Department of 


Since September, 1920, all first 
year students in Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal Schools have been required to 
take a one semester, three-hour 
course, entitled Introduction To 
Teaching. The purpose of this 
course is not only to orient the pros- 
pective teacher in the profession but 
also to help him select the teaching 
service for which he is best adapted. 
Through observations made of chil- 
dren in actual school-room relation- 
ship with their teachers, the student 
is further enabled to confirm or to 
change his first selection of a teach- 


ing service. To heip students select 
their right level of teaching, various 
devices are being used in the several 
normal schools. Since September, 
1925, experimentation has 
made at Edinboro in assisting stu 
dents to select their 

level of teaching by the formulation 
and use of teaching aptitude test 


been 


te 
ap] rop! ate 


scales. 

Since September, 1922, all stu 
dents preparing for junior hig! 
school service have he en require d Lo 
ter three-hour 
During the past 


rather large, growing 


take a one seme 
course in Guidance 
two years a 
number of prospective intermediate 


} 
grade teachers have elected this 
course. In its treatment, the courss 
covers not only vocational ewuidance 


but all phases of educational 
ance; it is broadly 
bases its practice upon 


of objective tests and m¢ urement 


scientific and 


the findings 


and of subjective interviews, ques 
tionnaires, and rating scales 

The latest State 
guidance is The General Bulletin on 
Guidance issued in August, 1925, by 
the Department of Pul 
tion at Harrisburg, Pa 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Publy 
Instruction, makes th 
concerning the Bulletin “In its 
present tentative form it is intended 
merely as the beginning of a state 
wide attempt to bring together the 


document on 


this statement 


various factors in the schools which 
have as their aim the 


of the type of school service to meet 


‘ 


velopm« ni 


the needs of the individual child 
This Bulletin 
fourth of its 123 pages to 
Training in Guidance.” 

While Guidance has already won 
a large place in the teacher training 
institutions of Pennsylvania, there 
are many indications that it will 
continue to f with 
faculties and students. 
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IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


EpWARD Ry NEARSON 
Principal, Fifth Avenue High School and 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


A superficial survey of the prac- 
tices of vocational guidance in the 
secondary schools of the country 
shows that commendable progress is 
being made. 

As the public has an ever increas- 
ing interest in the conservation of 
our natural resources, so the schools 
in which the adolescents are en- 
rolled are not failing to conserve the 
human resources. Repeaters in our 
schools not only suffer loss of time 
and decrease in spirit but they add 
much to the current expenses of ed- 
ucation. Drop-outs are likewise ex- 
pensive to society. With proper 
advisers much of this loss of money 
and of future man-power can be 
avoided. It will take time and morey 
to give them this guidance. The 
right choice may decide whether or 
not the child will be an asset or 
liabality to society or state. The 
more money, time, and thought 
spent in proper guidance of these 
before they reach the age of sixteen, 
the less will be the cost to society 
for correction, punishment, and 
mere inefficiency later. 

The enrollment in our secondary 
schools has not only increased by 
leaps and bounds in numbers but 
also in the great diversity of inter- 
ests and tastes of the children. To 
give the proper stimuli to the vari- 
ous powers of the children our lead- 
ing educators are giving much time 
and thought to curriculum con- 
struction so that each boy and girl 
in school may get “all the education 
and that sort of education for which 
as a free spiritual agent in the re- 
lation of citizen he or she has the 
capacity and need.” 


Administrators of our secondary 
schools have recognized that these 
immature, inexperienced youth need 
guidance and are asking for speci- 
ally trained men and women to as- 
sist them in the selection of studies 
and occupations. Credit courses in 
occupation information are given it 
the high schools of thirty-nine cities 
Forty-six cities have counselors 
their schools. Very few programs, 
local or state, are given without on 
or more addresses on some phase of 
guidance. The president of the Na 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals has just appointe 
Mr. Merle Prunty, Tulsa, Okla 
homa; Mr. H. V. Kepner, Denver 
Colorado; Mr. A. B. Bristow, No: 
folk, Virginia; Mr. John H. Boss 
hart, South Orange, New Jersey 
Mr. William C. Reavis, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mr. Jesse B. Davis, Boston, 
Massachusetts; and Mr. Edward 
Rynearson, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, as a committee to study 
thoroughly the problems of guid- 
ance in our high schools and to 
make a report. The year of 1927 
opens auspiciously so far as guid- 
ance is concerned. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL - 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 

TION, 1927 


So many attractive features are 
included in the plans for the annual 
conference of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in Feb- 
ruary, that much sympathy is due 
every member who is not going to 
attend. 


Local Committee 


There is, for instance, an active 
Dallas Committee which has already 
made excellent arrangements for 
local hospitality, with the comfort 
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and convenience of delegates upper- 
most in mind. 

The chairman of this committee is 
Mr. L. V. Stockard, District Super- 
intendent of High Schools. Serving 
with him are Dr. C. A. Nichols, 
Southern Methodist University; 
Miss Jeannette Ziegler, St. Mary’s 
College ; Miss Ella Hockaday, Hock- 
aday School; Mrs. W. B. Pimpleton, 
Stoneleigh Court, Chairman, Y.W.C. 
A. Employment Committee; Miss 
Gaynell Hawkins, Institute for So- 
cial Education; Mr. C. J. Crampton, 
Director of Public Relations, Dallas 
Railway and Terminal Company. 

Mr. Crampton will be the local 
speaker at the annual dinner, Febru- 
ary 25. Reservations for the dinner 
should be made to Miss Gaynell 
Hawkins, Civic Federation, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The two hotels recommended are 
the Adolphus and Baker. Final 
reservations should be made at once. 


New Orleans Meeting 


The New Orleans Vocational 
Guidance Association and Tulane 
University invite conference dele- 
gates to stop over in New Orleans 
Wednesday, February 23, to see the 
city, the university, and the voca- 
tional work in the schools. New 
Orleans newspapers are already fea- 
turing this preliminary meeting. 
The city will be at its best at the 
Mardi Gras season and this is a rare 
opportunity. 

Write at once to Miss Emma 
Pritchard Cooley, Director Voca- 
tional Guidance, Municipal Office 
Building, New Orleans, that you are 
coming. 


Program 


Dr. Iva L. Peters, chairman of the 
program committee, has planned a 
very attractive group of meetings in 
Dallas. 
dent of 


Dr. W. Carson Ryan, presi- 
the National Vocational 


Guidance Association, 
conference by an address on Thurs 
day, February 24, on the main theme 
of the whole program, “Recent De 
velopments in Educational and Vo 
cational Guidance.” Special ar- 
rangements are being made to fea- 
ture informal discussion 
Thursday evening there will be dis- 
cussed recent state and local pro- 
visions for vocational guidance, in 
New York, Southern California, and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The chairman of the 
Committee on Visiting 
will speak on social guidance on 
Friday and the work of the Child 
Guidance Clinic in Dallas will be re 
ported. The afternoon is reserved 
for sections on scholarships, place- 
ment, and occupational research. 

Of special significance is the Sat- 
urday morning program on Training 
for Educational and Vocational 
Counseling. Those who are prepar- 
ing vocational counselors in the uni- 
versities, and the directors of voca 
tional guidance in the schools,—the 
employers,—will both be admirably 
represented on this program. 


opens the 


groups 


National 


Teachers 


Rates 


It is important to join the Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (membership fee 
$2.00), in order to secure the rail- 
road rate of one and one-half fare 
for the round trip. 


“Your ‘Teaching as a Vocation’ num- 
ber of The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine is a noteworthy service to educa- 
tion.” 

—Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS 


Mary Louise SMITH 


Hutchinson City Schools 
The educational and vocational 
guidance work in the schools of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, a town of 
about 26,000 population, has been 
progressing slowly through the last 
two years. 

In the spring of 1925 two classes 
in occupational information were 
organized as an experiment. The 
following year regular classes were 
organized and the work was re- 
quired of every seventh grade pupil 
in one junior high school and made 
elective in the other one. This year 
the course is required in both 
schools. The classes meet two and 
three times a week, giving ninety 
class periods of sixty minutes each 
to the work during the year. 

The unit project plan of present- 
ing the work is used. The first les- 
sons are devoted to the orientation of 
the pupils to the junior high school 
organization and to an explanation 
of the purposes and methods of the 
course. Attention is called to the 
ways in which the junior high school 
differs from the school they have 
been attending and the reasons for 
these differences. An explanation 
of the marking system used is made. 
It is clearly explained that the 


course is designed to give the pupils 
information which should help them 
in choosing, preparing for, entering 
upon, and succeeding in a life work. 
After this introduction the time is 


given to the study of the nine fields 
of occupations as listed by the United 
States Census. In each of the nine 
project units several of the more im- 
portant workers (chosen according 


to the interests of the class) are 
studied, and then the field as a 
whole. Since the pupils are grouped 


in sections according to the results 
of mental tests and teachers’ judg 
ment it is possible to stress the ox 

cupations and phases of the work 
and preparation which are of most 
value to each group. The aim is to 
give the pupils a view of the world’s 
work that they may have a better 
understanding of and sympathy for 
all workers as well as a background 
for a wider choice of their own 
vocation. Another aim is to develop 
a method of studying any vocation 
showing that in choosing a life work 
it is necessary to consider such 
points as the value to society, the 
work done, the remuneration, 
chance for advancement, effect on 
the worker and his family, advan- 
tages and disadvantages, require- 
ments, etc. This year we are find- 
ing very helpful a course in Occu- 
pations prepared by Mr. W. M 
Campbell of the Extension Division 
of the University of Colorado, which 
will probably be printed in the 
spring. 

It is hoped that this occupational 
information may furnish a_back- 
ground for educational and voca- 
tional guidance, therefore, some 
time is spent in the explanation of 
various courses and subjects offered 
in the high schools that a better 
choice may be made. 

It is the plan to continue the occu- 
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pational information work in the 
ninth grade civics classes, giving 
more attention to the guidance of 
the individual in his choice of voca- 
tion and his plans for future edu- 
cation. Probably six weeks or thirty 
periods will be given to this work. 

The various civic organizations 
of the community are interested in 
the work and are glad to help us by 
giving talks to the pupils on differ- 
ent lines of work and in any other 
way possible. 

The Y. M. C. A. has in the summer 
a “Know Hutchinson Industries” 
school in which the boys visit and 
write up reports on the local indus- 
tries. From these may be gained 
helpful information about local 
opportunities. 

Another phase of our guidance 
work is carried on through the daily 
activity period of thirty minutes. 
One period is a general assembly 
where educational motion pictures 
are shown, a second period is given 
to the meeting of the home room 
groups, a third to the Hi Y and 
Girl Reserve activities, the fourth to 
the work of the various hobby clubs, 
and the fifth to a general assembly 
program consisting of music, lec- 
tures, etc. 

In the home rooms is taken up 
first a course on “How to Study”, 
followed by instruction on the “Use 
of the Library”, and then “Manners 
and Conduct in and out of School”. 
The home room teacher also estab- 
lishes a close contact with her pupils 
and is thus able to help them with 
their individual problems. A meet- 
ing of the teachers is held once a 
week for the purpose of discussing 
the problems of the home room and 
methods of meeting them. 

Each home room elects a member 
for the student council, the presi- 
dent of which is elected by the stu- 
dent body. The student council de- 
termines many of the policies of the 
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school and these are reported back 
to the home rooms. 

Considerable opportunity for vo 
cational training and tryout is now 
offered in the Hutchinson schools 
Each of the junior high schools of- 
fers a good course in Manual Train 
ing which includes mechanical draw 


ing, wood working, sheet metal 
work, and electrical wiring. In the 
senior high school la Print 


ing Department was added 
fall courses in Mechanics were in 
stituted. Good courses t 
in Home Economics, Journalism, 
and Commercial departments, the 
last named placing many pupils in 
the local business establishments 
Another very helpful ages 


our guidance work is the visiting 
teacher Five years ago Hutchin 
son was chosen by the National 
Visiting Teachers Association as 


the thirteenth city for demonstra 
tion purposes, and the visiting 
teacher sent here worked part of 


her time in one of the junior high 
schools. At the end of the three 


year demonstration period the local 
board of education not only retained 
this visiting teacher but secured the 
services of another. Now we have 
one working in each of the junior 
high schools and the services of 
these trained social service workers 
is invaluable in the guidance work 


MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Boston, October 13, 1926 
Tuomas D. Ginn, Secretary pro Tem 


President Dallas called the meet 
ing to order at 4.15 and welcomed 
some sixty-five-members to the first 
meeting of the year. 

He then introduced Mr. William 
H. Bixby, Employment Manager of 
William Filene’s Sons Company of 
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Boston. Mr. Bixby’s subject was 
“The Selection and Training of Em- 
ployees.” His talk was illuminating 
and helpful. He said he never real- 
ized before that there were so many 
out of work. Many who come to 
his office have no other qualifica- 
tion for a job than the fact that they 
are out of work. Mr. Bixby made it 
clear that his job was to fill the 
vacant places in the organization. 
Each department is governed by 
formal policies, and little is left to 
the executive. One of these policies 
is to promote people from their own 
force. They do not take boys un- 
der sixteen or girls under seventeen 
unless they are high school gradu- 
ates. No men over forty-five years 
are employed except for the porter’s 
positions. Mr. Bixby made it clear 
that placement in their organization 
is not permanent, that each person 
is expected to look towards a higher 
job. All the executive positions are 
understudied, and enough under- 
studies are maintained so that a 
position may be filled in a_ short 
time. It is, therefore, essential that 
the juniors coming into the organ- 
ization should be well qualified and 
should be guided intelligently. Mr. 
Bixby spoke of the firm’s resource 
classes. Next week he is starting 
such a class of fifty young people. 
A hundred applied to join the class, 
and it is his duty to tell the fifty 
who were not chosen why they were 
not selected for the class. This class 
will receive forty-eight hours of in- 
struction. New employees are 
rated after thirty days. They are 
re-rated semi-annually for two years 
and then annually each year, on a 
percentage basis. People who have 


a low rating are interviewed by the 
employment manager, who tries to 
convince them to seek work else- 
where as they are unfitted for pro- 
motion in the Filene organization. 


The second speaker was Dr. Ar. 
thur W. Gilbert, Commissioner oj 
the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. He spoke on “Opportunities 
in Agriculture”. Dr. Gilbert feels 
that the opportunities are unlimited 
At present there are forty thousand 
farmers in Massachusetts, repre- 
senting seven per cent of the people 
in the State. Each year five hun- 
dred million dollars go out of New 
England for food. Dr. Gilbert made 
it clear that few will get rich in 
farming, but if a young man has his 


health, a fair amount of capital, and Ps 


some training, he can make a good 
living. He then described the work 
of the State Department in foster- 
ing the clubs throughout the State 
and told of one young man whi 
brought home the first prize for 


dairying for the Bay State, from a, 


nation-wide competition. The State 
Department is giving its help to the 
young people, and maintains a clul 
worker in each county, and in the 
towns has a local representative t 
foster the work in agriculture. The 
prize winners in each county are 
sent to Amherst each ear in July for 
a week at Camp Gilbert. He gave » 
a word of warning regarding tech- 
nical agriculture. Many young men 
come to his office who have grad- 
uated from an agricultural college 
and want a clerical position with 
high salary. He made it clear that 
these positions were not plentiful 
and that young men should not seek 
the soft jobs. In closing, Dr. Gil- 
bert praised the work that the co- 
operative high schools are doing 
and felt that the county agricultural 
schools were offering splendid op- 
portunities to young men who ar 
in earnest. 

An announcement of the Nationa! 
Vocational Guidance Association 
meeting in Dallas, Texas, in Febru- 
ary, 1927, was read. 
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JANUARY CONFERENCE OF PER- 2. Implications for Indust: 
SONNEL MANAGERS AND COL- W. V. Bingham, Pers: 


LEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS 


Personnel managers in business 
and industry, and placement officers 
in colleges, universities, business 
schools, and employment bureaus 
will hold a conference in New York 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, January 
20, 21, and 22, 1927. 

The meeting will be under joint 
auspices of the Personnel Research 
Federation, the National Association 
of Appointment Secretaries, and the 
National Committee of Bureaus of 
Occupations. 

This is an opportunity for em- 
ployment representatives of busi- 
ness and industrial firms and place- 
ment officers from colleges and uni- 
versities to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. At every 
session, emphasis will be placed on 
research, and on means of coopera- 
tion both between the colleges and 
business, and between the various 
college placement bureaus. 


PROGRAM 
(Preliminary Announcement) 
Thursday, January 20 


9.30a.m. Registration, Business 
Meetings, Appointment of Com- 
miuttees. 
2.30p.m. Presentation and Dis- 
cussion of the Report on Per- 
sonnel. Procedure, made by L. 
B. Hopkins for the Intercollegi- 
ate Council on Personnel Meth- 
ods,—C. R. Mann, Director, 
American Council on Education, 
Presiding. 
l. High Spots of the Report— 
Dean H. E. Hawkes, Colum- 
bia University. 


1Copies obtainable from the American 


Council on Education, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


Research Federation. 

3. Discussion: W. A 

University of Michigan, H 

B. Hastings, Yale University, 

V. Lansing Collins, Princeto 
University. 

7.30p.m. Reception and 

with speaking commencing at 


8.00. 


General 


Smok 


Topic: “Mental Hy 
giene”. C. Floyd Haviland, 
M.D., Superintendent, Man 
hattan State Hospital, Pre- 
siding. 

l. In the Colleges—A. R. Rug 
gles, M.D., Consultant im 
Mental Hygiene, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

2. In Business and Industry, \ 
V. Anderson, M.D., R. H 


Macy and Company 


3. In Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, H. M. Tiebout, 
M.D., Philadelphia Demon 


stration Clinic, National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene 


4. Discussion. 
Friday, January 21 
9.30a.m. Double Session. 
Section A: General Topic— 
“Employment Tests”. J. Mc- 


Keen Cattell, President, Psy- 
chological Corporation, Pre- 


siding. 
l. In the Factory — Johnson 


O’Connor, General Electric 
Company, M. S. Viteles, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

2. In the Office—F. K. Daniels, 
Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Marion A. Bills, Aetna 
Liie Insurance Company. 

3. In Training Courses for Col 
lege Graduates—O. W. 
bach, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 

4. Summary of Recent Research 
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and Discussion—A. T. Poffen- 
berger, Columbia University. 


Section B: General Topic— 
“Placement of Teachers”. 
Magaret Cameron, Presi- 


dent, National Association of 
Appointment Secretaries, Pre- 


siding. 
1. Adequate Handling of the 
Active List—Isabelle Pratt, 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

2. Methods cf Checking Accep- 
tance of Positions—Elizabeth 
Snell, Stanford University. 

3. (Topic to be announced). 

12.30 p.m. Informal Luncheon Meet- 
ing, Employment Represen- 
tatives and College Placement 
Officers. 

2.30 p.m. General Topic—‘Placing 
College Graduates in Busi- 
ness”, D. S. Bridgman, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Presiding. 

1. The Role of the College— 
Dean A. A. Potter, Purdue 
University, G. E. Bates, Har- 
vard Graduate School of 
Business, A. B. Crawford, 


Yale University, C. E. Clew- 
ell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


2. The Role of the Employer 
E. B. Roberts, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, C. R. Dooley, 
Standard Oil Company of N. 
J., H. E. VonKersburg, R. H. 
Macy and Company. 

3. Summary of Recent Re- 
search and Discussion—R. I. 
Rees, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

6.30p.m. Dinner Meeting with 
speaking commencing at 8.00. 
General Topic — “The Per- 
sonal Interview”’—Mary Tol- 
man, President, National 
Committee of Bureaus of 
Occupations, Presiding. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


1. From the Standpoint of Guid- 
ance—Douglas Fryer, New 
York University. 


2. From the Standpoint of 
Placement Mary H. §S 
Hayes, Vocational Service 


for Juniors. 

3. From the Standpoint of Em 
ployment—John Mills, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, In¢ 

4. From the Standpoint of Re- 
search—Dean F. F. Brad 
shaw, University of North 
Carolina. 


Saturday, January 22 


9.30 a.m. Committee Reports an 
Business Meetings. 
11.00a.m. Opportunity to visit in 
stitutions and 
ganizations in New York. 
Admission: All persons in 
terested are invited to attend 
the of this confer 
ence. Conference registra 
tion fee for non-members oi 
convening associations, $1.00, 
admitting to all sessions. In 
formal dress at evening ses 
sions. Dinner ticket $3.50. 
Program Committee: Margaret 
Cameron, Chairman; D. S. Bridg 
man, C. R. Mann, Mary Tolman 
P. W. Viets, C. S. Yoakum. 


offices of or 


sessions 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Many of the heads of public and 
private schools and colleges in New 
South Wales carry out informal 
vocational guidance work. 

Business firms are beginning to 
realize the value of vocational guid- 
ance and some have gone to the 
length of employing specialists on 
their staffs to this end. 

The Department of Psychology of 
Sydney University is actively inter- 
ested in the development of scien- 
tific methods to enable the right 
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GUIDANCE 
FOR COLLEGE 


A Survey and a Program for 
Work in Higher 


Personnel 


:ducation 


By 


3cocK BLAKE, Ed.D. 


Smith College 


Director m 


This is the first book to cover the 
subject of student guidance for women 

preh and systematic 
way It dese € fully the needs of 
college womei d the opportunity for 


service, show what s be- 


ing done in all the colleges admitting 
women, and outlines the type of per- 


sonnel department best able to co- | 
re agencies and forms of 
gt lhe book abounds in | 
rec ial cases of guidance | 
problems and methods which make it |] 
very il ting reading as well as | 
adding greatly to its practicability. 


this 
work will find “Guidance for College 
Women” 


medium for 


Any one who is interested in 


valuable as a 
the 
ject and unusually applicable to prac- 


extremely 
understanding sub- 
tical problems. As personne! director 
of Wheaton College and Smith Col- 
lege, Dr. Blake has made a thorough 
study of the subject which has made 
her eminently fitted for the writing of 
“Guidance for College Women.” 


2.50 


fh 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 


trade to be chosen for a person or 
the right person for a trade. 

The fact remains, however, that 
this work, although in many cases 
remarkably efhcient, is admittedly 
based on the experience of a few 
people and benefits only a_ small 
number of young persons 
The Sydney Morning Herald has 
made itself the mouthpiece of a 
movement for tne systematic devel- 
opment of vocational guidance, and 
demands its organizat 


dustrial and Labour 


on on a large 
Inf - 


Othce, 


scale. / 

mati International Labour 

Geneva, November 8, 1926 

NATIONAL OBSERVANCE OF CHILD 
LABOR DAY 


Announcement by the National 


Labor Committee 


Child 


ob 


wide 


There will bs nation 
servance of “Child Labor Day” on 
: 
the last three days of January, 192/, 


Saturday, January 29, tor syna 


gogues; Sunday, January 30, for 
churches; and Monday, January 31, 
for schools Individuals or organ 


desiring posters, leaflets, 


izations 
and other material for use in the 


1 


observance otf these days can secure 
them free of charge from the Na 
tional Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 
SALARIES OF VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELOKS 
Pittsburgh and Denver pay high 
school vocational counselors three 
hundred dollars more yearly than 


ordinary high school teachers. Rock 
ford, Illinois, pays its counselors 
from two hundred to three hundred 
dollars more than its teachers. What 
are the salaries paid to counselors in 
your town or city as compared with 
those of the teachers in the same 
schools? Will you not send this or 
other information to The Vocattonal 
Guidance Magazine for the benefit of 
the readers? 
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REVIEW DE 


PARTMENT 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College 
Dr. Arthur F. Payne, New York City. 
Dr. 


Pennsylvania. 


Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 


, Columbia University. 


Mr. William F. Linehan, Teachers College of the City of Boston. 


TRAVAIL In- 
Léon 


TECH NOPSYCHOLOGIE 


La 
DUSTRIEL (Industrial Psychology). 
Walther, Director of the Division of Ap- 


DU 


plied Psychology at the Institute J. J. 
Rousseau; Privat Docent at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva. 


This work is a systematic presentation of 
the ways in which psychology may be em- 


ployed in increasing industrial efficiency. 
The sections are as follows: Historical 
Survey of the Problem; The Selection of 


Workers; Psychological Basis of Vocational 
Training; Psychological Adaptation of the 
Work,—processes and tools,—to the Work- 
er; Occupational Fatigue; Laws of Learn- 
ing; Rhythm in Work. 

An especially good treatment is given of 
the principles and methods of Time and 
Motion Study by Taylor, Gil- 
breth, and others, accompanied by tables, 
graphs, and cuts. 

Probably the weakest part of the book is 
the section dealing with the selection of 
workers. The author starts with the oft- 
heard remark that the job must be analyzed, 
and he lays down a series of steps involved 
in such an analysis as follows: 

1. Preliminary inquiry of 


advocated 


workers and 


supervisors either through conversation or 
questionnaire. 
2. Observation of the processes. 


3. Establishment of a provisional 


aptitudes supposed to be required for 
work. 

4. Establishment of means for discover 
ing these aptitudes (tests). 

5. Scientific verification of the aptitude: 
provisionally established. 

Several concrete cases are cited in which 
this procedure was carried out by the author 
The | 
directed is the assumption that by devising 


tests which enable one to select good wor! 


point at which criticism should be 


ers one has analyzed the job into psychologi 
cal components; such as rapid and constant 
reaction, concentrated attention, presence 

mind, as tested by tests a, b, c, d, respectiv: 
ly. Given a perfect correlation such as that 
obtained by Mr. Walther in an experiment 
with six workers, one can only say that the 
identity of position of the workers in th 
tests and in their work is a mathematical 
identity; one can not say that there is iden- 
He is surel 
a bold psychologist who will assert that he 
has a test for “presence of mind”, etc. In- 
deed the more carefully one examines th: 
results of tests on workers, the more ready 
one is to suspect that tests select merely 
those of generally high ability. Whether 
this hypothesis is true or not we surely can- 
not deceive ourselves into believing that we 
have analyzed an occupation into its psycho- 


tity of psychological function. 
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logical components simply by the names we 
give to selective tests. 

One of the most heartening features of the 
work is the evidence it gives that certain 
European employers are regarding psychol- 
ogy as a promising ally of industry. In the 
Introduction to the book Professor Clapa- 
réde informs the reader that the proprietors 
of the factory in which Mr. Walther is em- 
ployed as psychologist have commended his 
work in the following enthusiastic language: 

“We consider the service of Mr. Walther 
as one of the fundamental pillars of our 
establishment, one of its vital nerves, no 
less important for the technical control than 
our departments of purchasing and sales.” 

A psychologist who can evoke from en- 
trepreneurs such words of adulation regard- 
ing his work would surely seem justified in 
writing a book about his achievement. 

—Harry D. Kitson. 


FINDING THE RicHt TEACHING PoOsITION. 
Harlan Cameron Hines, Professor of 
Education, University of Cincinnati; 


Director of Personnel, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1926. 200 pages. 


This volume treats of securing the right 
position and of promotion. It deals with 
the following important topics: 

1. Why the careful selection of teachers 
is necessary ; 

2. How the 
should be made ; 

3. What is involved in formal applica- 
tion for position, and in the interview with 
employment officers ; 

4. How the teacher’s work is rated and 
what the rating means; 

5. The importance of 
waste in teaching; 

6. The need for proper placement of the 
teacher. 


approach to employment 


elimination of 


Thus it is clear that the problem of find- 
ing the right teaching position is presented 
with a background of conditions in the field, 
and with some consideration of the demands 
that must be met for real success in the pro- 
fession. Every prospective teacher and many 


now at work would profit by a careful 


ing of this book. 


Junior TyPewriTING Stupiges. A Course in 


Touch Typewriting for the Junior High 


School. William E. Harned, Head of the 
l'ype 


Department of Stenography and 


writing, Columbia University, New York. 


Ginn and Company, Boston, 1926. Price, 


$1.32. 


Mr. Harned’s “Typewriting Studies”, pub- 


lished something over two years ago, has 
been used so successfully by senior high 


now prepared this 


less ad 


school classes that he has 


new manual! to meet the needs of 


students, especially those in jumor 
After 
pages illustrating the mechanics of the vari- 
book ts 


Part I contains 


vanced 
several preliminary 


schools 


high 


ous typewriters, the divided into 


three parts. keyboard, 


phrase, and sentence exercises; Part II, ex- 
ercises designed to teach the essentials of 
typewriting, including the mechanical rules 
English 


for writing business ( punctuation, 


etc.), figures, and typographical signs; and 
Part 
in setting up letters and other business forms, 


Ill, exercises which furnish practice 
—the practical application of the mechanical 
exercises of the two 


One of 


preceding parts to 


everyday use. the claims of this 
book to economy of time, and efficiency, is 
that from the very beginning pupils learn 
to write phrases and sentences, teachers hav- 
ing found this method more satisfactory 
than the usual practice of repeating mean- 


ingless single words. 


INFORMATION. Pre 
paring to Live and to Earn. William G 
Bate, Schools, Rich- 
mond, Ann Wilson, 
Studies, 


STUDIES IN VOCATIONAI 


Superintendent of 
Indiana, and Eliza 


Supervisor of Vocational Rich- 
mond, 


Ca., New 


Indiana. Longmans, Green and 


York, 1926. 
This little book to be an excellent 
candidate as a textbook in guidance classes 


frankly de- 


voted to vocational guidance, dealing with 


seems 
for junior high schools. It is 
elementary 


qualities that make for success, 
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facts in economics, women in industry, etc., 
and in Chapter X relates all these to present 
opportunities in senior high school, thus 
stimulating the interest for further educa- 
tion. While the book is short and conse- 
quently sketchy in certain places, it will un- 
doubtedly raise questions of great import- 
ance and thus fulfill one of the chief duties 
of a textbook. 


Group Stupy ror Parents. Eva v. B. Hansl. 
Published by Children, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
1926. Price 10 cents. 


Parents” is the title 
of a new pamphlet that has just been issued 


“Group Study for 


containing practical suggestions for parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations interested in child study. It 
deals with (1) best methods of organiza- 
tion, (2) interesting programs for meetings, 
and (3) recommended books in child study. 

The pamphlet explains why mothers and 
fathers should organize in groups to study 
the difficult problems that arise in the rear- 
ing of children. It advises concerning the 
size and make-up of groups, the time and 
place for meetings, officers, and organization 
procedure. It suggests subjects for dis- 
cussion and ways to make the programs 
most valuable to the members. 


Curmp Lagpor In MASSACHUSETTS. Ray- 
mond G. Fuller and Mabel A. Strong. 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 
Boston, 1926. Price, in paper, 50 cents 
per copy; in cloth, $1.00 per copy. 


The Massachusetts Child Labor Commit- 
tee, upon the defeat of the Federal amend- 
ment, proceeded to make a comprehensive 
study of child labor in that state. The re- 
sulting booklet is a direct challenge to those 
persons who believe in the control of child 
labor through the action of the state. The 
survey deals with the occupations of chil- 
dren, the accident and health hazards, laws 
and legislative standards, and remaining 


tasks and problems. 


Frecps oF WorkK For WoMeEN. M:rian 
Simon Leuck. D. Appleton znd Company 
New York and London, 1926. 


This is a book for educated and alert girls 
and women. It discusses the various kinds 
of occupations, including industry, agricul 
ture, commerce, and the professions. Thi 
first few chapters form a general survey fo: 
the problems of work for women and dea 
specifically with many difficult and important 
problems related to health, education, be 
The final chapter deals 


The book | 


ginning work, etc. 
with work for married women 
well written and sensible. 


An INpusTRIAL CALENDAR. Kathari1 
Treat. Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
for Girls, 336 East 19th Street, New 
York City, 1926. 


This report is an excellent summary 
conditions in the miscellaneous trades 
girls and women in New York City. It 
cludes a large chart showing the months o! 
steady work, high pressure, and low pre 
sure in 42 trades. While conditions « 
where may be different, the book as a who! 
points the way for similar investigations 
other communities. 


How THE Wortp Rives. A Series of Pro- 
jects on Vehicular Transportation for Ele 
mentary Schools. Florence C. Fox, As- 
sistant Specialist in City Schools. Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin No. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1926 


This attractive bulletin should be obtained 
by the counselor and teacher of occupations 
for a reference book to be used by high 
school and junior high school children 


THe MANAGEMENT Review. New York 
Volume XV, Number 11, November, 1926 


In this number Mr. C. S. Ching has a com- 
prehensive and important article, “Manage- 
ment’s Contribution to National Welfare. 
There are reviews of Professor Carver's 
“The Present Economic Revolution in the 
United States”; “Profits”, by Foster and 
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Catchings; Franklin’s “The Industrial Ex- Stmes, Pictures, anp STEREOPTICON TALKs 
ecutive”; Austin and Lloyd’s “The Secret of FOR VOCATIONS IN AGRICULTURE, For 
High Wages” (explaining to England some ESTRY AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY May 
of the American methods) ; and Dr. Devine’s Rogers Lane. School Science Series, Sup 
on “Coal.” plement 1 Bureau of Educational R: 
search, The Board of Education, Clev 
Tue DEPARTMENT STORE AS A VOCATION FOR land, Ohio, 1926 
CottecE Trainep Men. Dana Parker 
Bent. Published by Dartmouth College This booklet is supplemental t 
Bureau of Personnel Research, Hanover, ‘tudies work in Cleveland Public Scho : 
N. H. 51 pages. Price, 25 cents. eacher’s and pupil's manual to accon 
the use of visual methods in classes 
This study was made by Mr. Bent as a cupational information. There are 
rtial requirement for the degree of Mas- ing exercises and questions 
Commercial Science at the Amos Tuck 
School, Dartmouth College. It treats of WASHINGTON AND Lee University B : 
Executive Problem in Department rin. Vol. XXV, No. 14, August 25, 1926 
Stores,” “Analysis of Job Opportunities,” Lexington, Virginia 
Selection of College Men,” and “The 
ining of College Men.” Conditions This number is devoted to a short anno 


with the background of a liberal education counselor of the University The books are 


and business aptitudes, and methods of store classified under two heads: Books especially 
training are presented by which such men _ adapted to the use of college students and 
find useful careers in this most distinc- high school pupils, and hooks useful 
tive form of modern retail trade. teachers and vocational counselors. 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
Lewis ApAMS Maverick, Ed.D 
Recorder and Lecturer in Education, University of California 
(Southern Branch) 
Dr. Maverick’s volume, Number VIII in the Harvarp Stupies in Epuca- 
TION, outlines in a comprehensive manner the work that is being done in 
vocational guidance by our most progressive colleges and universities. Voca 
tional guidance, in the author’s opinion, is that body of information and 
advice, sympathetically given by officers and professors, that helps to open up 
possibilities in various fields and to direct the student into the kind of work 
that will prove co ngenial to the individual and serviceable for the community 
A natural emphasis is thrown upon the coliege courses that will, directly or 
indirectly, prepare the student for his chosen work. 
Vocational guidance has a place before, during, anc after vocational 
training. Even when the student has chosen his occupation, he does not need 
at once to narrow his education, but should still sect the broadest possible 
basis. These principles are all concretely eared | in : this volume 
$2.50 net 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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for himself. 


and guidance. 


people effectively. 


Cloth bound 


THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
By Henry J. Doermann, Ed.D., University of Porto Rico. 


Introduction by Joun M. Brewer, Harvard University. 


The college is a new world for the freshman. New adaptatioxs must be made. 
The college may aid him, but the problem of adjustment is one he must solve 


“The heart of the matter lies in successful personal counseling,” says Dr. 
Doermann. Guiding principles of such a service are categorically stated, an 
outline of its activities is given. The second section of the book reviews what 
is being done in American colleges with reference to problems of orientation 


An informative book not only for educators, but also for social workers, busi- 
ness executives and all others whose work touches problems of dealmg with 


Indexed 
Price $3.00 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
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